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Anew.  ! 
in  Orange  County 

An  intriguing  new  section  combining  the 
elements  of  fashion,  lifestyle  and  visual 
design  with  original  fiction  is  now  being 
published  monthly  by  The  Orange  County 
Register,  the  market  leader  in  Orange 
County,  California. 

Designed  to  reflect  the  sophistication  of 
the  area,  look!  covers  mall  events,  archi¬ 
tectural  trends,  style  preferences  and  the 
people  in  Orange  County  who  influence 
changing  tastes. 

It’s  another  commitment  of  The  Register 
to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  information 
that  satisfies  reader  interest 


Begi$ter 


Represented  nationally  by  CWO&O 


Electricity  Powers  A  Lot  Of  Things. 
Not  The  Least  Of  Which  Is  The  GNP. 


If  the  U.S.  economy  is  to 
continue  to  grow,  electric 
energy  efficiency  must  play  a 
role.  As  electricity  assumes  a 
larger  share  of  our  total  eneri^ 
use,  we  are  achieving  greater 
economic  output  with  greater 
energy  efficiency  Since  1973, 
U.  S.  Gross  National  Product 


Advances  in  electric  technologies  are  enabling  us  to  be  more  energy  efficient 
while  achieving  greater  economic  output. 

electric  infrared  drying  has  being  released  into  the  air. 


allowed  auto  manufacturers  We  all  stand  to  gain 


has  increased  by  51%, 
while  energy  consumption 


I  per  dollar  of  GNP  has 

I  declined  by  28%.  That’s 

due  largely  to  advances 


I  in  electric  technologies. 


Electric  infrared  processes 
dry  paint  ten  times  faster  and  cut 
energy  use  by  as  much  as  90%. 


Consider  what  we’re 


doing  for  the  American  auto 
industry.  The  introduction  of 


to  cut  paint  drying  time  from 
4  minutes  to  31  seconds, 
while  cutting  energy  use  by 
as  much  as  90%.  This  process 
has  enabled  them  to  do  the 
job  ten  times  faster  while 
producing  a  more  uniform, 
durable  finish.  And  by 
switching  from  traditional 
methods,  cut  down  the 


from  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Many  relevant  ,  ^ 
technologies  already  exist. 
And,  with  more  on  the 
way,  it  only  promises  to  get 
better.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  Edison  Electric 
Institute  at  1-800-438- 
8334  or,  in  Washington, 
at  (202)-508-5002. 
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■  Takingyou  into  the Juture. 
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Don  Wright  didn’t  become  one  of 
Americas  great  political  cartoonists 
without  a  litde  angst. 

Along  the  way  to  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  two  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards, 
three  Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  awards,  three  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Journalism  awards,  five 
Overseas  Press  Club  awards,  a 
Reuben  and  the  David  Brinkley 
award  for  excellence  in  communica¬ 
tions,  he’s  burned  the  midnight  oil, 
never  setded  for  second  best,  always 
aimed  for  perfection. 

He  still  does!  Just  ask  Victor 
Kagas  who  sees  him  nearly  every 
night  on  his  rounds  at  The  Palm 
Beach  Post.  Or  ask  the  many 
national  editors  who  wake  up  the 
day  with  his  superior  talent.  Or  ask 
us  to  give  you  all  the  best  by  giving 
you  Don  Wright. 
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JULY 

16- 18 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  The  Holiday  Inn, 

West  Memphis,  Ark. 

17- 18— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  The  Grand  Hotel, 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

22- 25— Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Fantasyland  Hotel/West  Ednxjnton  Mall,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

23- 25— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

23-26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Omni 
Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

AUGUST 

7-8 — West  Texas  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Lodge  of 
Granbury,  Granbury,  Texas. 

13-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Board  Meeting,  The 
Cliffs  Hotel,  Shell  Beach,  Calif. 

20-22— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Lakeview 
Resort,  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

23-25 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Summer  Convention, 
The  Benson  Hotel,  Portland,  Ore. 

23-26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Omni 
Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

26-28 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  The 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  Louis,  Mo. 

10- 13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention, 

The  Coconut  Malorie  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

11- 13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Advertising  Managers’  Retreat/ 

Circulation  Committee  Meeting,  The  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. 

16-18 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall  Conference, 
The  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Harbor  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 

Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

18- 19 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  The  Mirror  Lake  Inn, 

Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

18-19 — South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Fall  Advertising  Con¬ 
ference,  Al’s  Oasis,  Chamberlain,  S.D. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24-26 — Nevada  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Convention  Center, 
Fallon,  Nev. 

24- 26 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 

The  Red  Lion  Inn,  Yakima,  Wash. 

25- 26 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Ritz-Cartton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

29-10/1 — International  Newspaper  Group,  Annual  Conference,  The  Sheraton 
Premiere  Hotel,  Tysons  Comer,  Va. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JULY 

27-29 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  Total  Quality” 
Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

AUGUST 

16-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Classified 
Advertising  Seminar,  The  Chattanooga  Choo-Choo  Hotel,  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn. 
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About  Awards 


Pulliam  Journalism  Fellowships.  Twenty  graduat¬ 
ing  seniors  who  plan  careers  in  newspaper  journalism 
have  been  awarded  Pulliam  Journalism  Education  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1992. 

The  fellows  are  sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis  Star- 
News  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic. 

The  winners  will  receive  a  cash  grant  of  $3,630,  and 
their  schools  and  hometowns  are:  Annette  M.  Klemm, 
Drake  University,  Kenosha,  Wis.;  Peter  A.  Lundquist, 
University  of  Kansas,  Bonner  Springs,  Kan.;  Robert  J. 
McKee,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Antioch,  Ill.;  Thomas 
M.  Prendergast,  Miami  (Ohio)  University,  Springfield, 
Ohio;  Deanna  M.  Ratts,  Indiana  State  University,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Ind.;  Rebecca  Buckman,  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kingwood,  Texas;  Tonya  L.  Duncan,  Centre  Col¬ 
lege,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Robert  S.  King,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisa,  Ky.;  Reed  V.  Landberg,  Iowa  State 
University,  Silver  Spring,  Md.;  Kay  E.  Stephens,  Indi¬ 
ana  University,  Purdue  University  at  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.;  Abdul  Rahman  Abdi,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Potomac,  Md.;  Jeffrey  1.  Goldfarb,  George  Wash-  | 
ington  University;  Wynnewood,  Pa.;  Holly  K.  Hacker,  I 
Stanford  University,  Englewood,  Colo.;  David  J.  Heitz,  I 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Ill.;  Justine  R.  Jimmie, 
University  of  Arizona,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Jeffrey  E.  Kan-  i 
trowitz,  Columbia  University,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Lesley  S 
A.  Mitchell,  Northern  Arizona  University,  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Judith  L.  Villa,  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe,  Ariz.; 
Linda  P.  Woo,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  j 

Scott  L.  Woolley,  Claremont  McKenna  College,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  i 

College  Photographer  of  the  Y  ear.  The  College  Pho-  i 

tographer  of  the  Year  Competition,  sponsored  by  Kappa 
Alpha  Mu,  the  National  Press  Photographers  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  with  educational  grants  from  Canon  USA  Inc.  > 
and  Professional  Imaging,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  named 
Craig  Buck,  East  Texas  University  as  College  Photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Year. 

Other  categories  and  first-place  winners  were;  Spot 
News,  David  Stephenson,  Western  Kentucky  Univer¬ 
sity,  “Fallen  Child”;  General  News,  Chris  Assaf,  Kansas 
State  University,  “Choppers  and  Capitol”;  Feature,  i 
Michael  Winokur,  University  of  Missouri-Columbus, 
“Midway  Truck  Stop”;  Sports  Action,  John  McConnico, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  “Trampled”;  Sports  Fea¬ 
ture,  Andrew  Tolson,  Loyalist  College,  “Marcus 
Brown”;  Stephen  Ramberg,  Metropolitan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  “Sisters”;  Pictorial,  Craig  Fritz,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  “Reflections”;  Food  Illustration,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Davis,  SUNY  at  Buffalo,  “Pear  Still  Life”;  Fash¬ 
ion  Illustration,  Milena  Albert,  Sacramento  City 
College,  “Portfolio”;  Picture  Story,  Rebecca  Solder- 
holm,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Diner”;  Sports  Portfolio,  Rick  Loomis,  Western 
Kentucky  University;  Documentary,  John  McConnico, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  “Giving  a  Life”;  Per¬ 
sonal  Vision,  Tom  Leininger,  Western  Kentucky  Uni¬ 
versity,  “Backstage  Beauties.” 

Science  Excellence  Awards.  The  Washington  Post’s 
science  and  health  editor,  Larry  Thompson,  has  won  the 
1992  Lewis  Thomas  Award  for  excellence  in  science 
writing.  The  $2,500  prize  is  given  by  the  Marine  Bio¬ 
logical  Laboratory  in  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
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Why  Over  400  Users  Have  Chosen 
GMA’s  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  Inserting  System: 


SPEED,  ACCURACY  AND  VERSATILITY 

The  High  Speed  SLS-1000  Inserting  System  is  the  only  true,  proven  straight-line  inserter  on  the  market  today. 
Specifically  designed  to  address  your  large  daily  and  Sunday  inserting  needs,  the  SLS-1000  handles  over  300  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  up  to  25,000  copies  per  hour.  This  is  a  system  that  will  grow  as  you  grow,  thanks  to  GMA’s  innovative 
two-hopper  module  design,  which  means  the  SLS-1000  can  accommodate  over  thirty  hoppers.  And  a  Single  Gripper 
delivery  system  means  increased  performance  and  enhanced  copy  control.  The  result?  100%  product  integrity. 

FULLY  INTEGRATED  WITH  GMAX,  GMA’s  PROVEN,  STATE-OF-THE-ART  SOFTWARE 

GMA’s  software  options  keep  the  SLS-1000  running  at  peak  efficiency.  Our  Package  Monitoring  System  (PMS)  effec¬ 
tively  handles  misfeeds,  silences  inoperative  grippers,  maintains  zone  control  (up  to  100  zones),  and  provides  man¬ 
agement  reports.  All  at  the  push  of  a  button.  GMA’s  Missed  Insert  Repair  System  (MIRS)  automatically  repairs  inserts 
before  the  package  leaves  the  inserter  and  allows  you  to  reject  packages  which  contain  doubles.  MIRS  gives  your 
advertisers  guaranteed  penetration.  Which  means  increased  revenues  for  you. 


RELIABILITY,  EASE  OF  USE 

Rugged  unibase  design  means  durability  and  reliability.  And  though  the  SLS-1000  is  strong,  it’s  designed  with  the 
user  in  mind.  The  SLS-1000  requires  less  space  than  any  other  comparable  system  on  the  market. 

Fast.  Versatile.  Easy  to  install,  operate  and  maintain.  The  ability  to  grow  with  you.  Outstanding  technology,  coupled  with  GMA’s  16-year 
track  record  of  innovation  and  reliability,  makes  the  SLS-IOOO  the  proven  standard  for  inserters  in  North  America.  And  the  world. 


The  Leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  for  the  World  Newspaper  Market 


Corporate  Headquarters  and  Sales 
1 1  Main  Street 
SouthboroMA  01772 
USA 

T  elephone;  508-481  -8562 
Fax:  508-485-2060 


Manufacturing  and  Engineering 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem  PA  18017 
USA 

Telephone:  21 5-694-9494 
Fax:  215-694-0776 


International  Sales  and  Service 
Ambrose  House,  30-33  Milton  Road 
Swindon,  Wiltshire  SN1  5JA 
England 

Telephone:  0793  542099 
Fax:  0793  619243 


International  Distributors 

Nichiro  Kogyo  Company,  Ltd.  Chromos  Graphische  Maschinen  GmbH 

2800  Sugeta-Cho  Kanagawa-Ku  Ober  der  Roeth  4 

Yokohama  221 ,  Japan  D-6231  Schwalbach/TS,  Gemtany 

Tel:  45-473-7221  Fax:45-473-5525  Tel:  (0  6196)  56503  Fax:  (0  6196)  565305 


About  Awards 


Stanford  University  Fellowships.  Twelve  American 
journalists  have  been  awarded  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 
at  Stanford  University  for  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

Most  of  the  financial  support  for  the  U.S .  fellows  come 
from  a  grant  from  the  Knight  Foundation.  The  recipients 
and  their  fields  of  study  are:  Shannon  Brownlee,  senior 
editor,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Washington,  history 
of  20th  century  science  and  the  psychology  of  creativity; 
Heather  Dewar,  environment  reporter,  Miami  Herald,  lim¬ 
its  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  effect  on  decision  mak¬ 
ing;  Susan  Faludi,  staff  reporter/San  Francisco,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  history  of  U.S.  business  and  labor  movements, 
development  of  economic  theory  and  public  policy  ap¬ 
proaches  to  employment;  Ellen  Hale,  national  corre¬ 
spondent/environment,  Gannett  News  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  calculating  cost  of  environmental  degradation  and 
preserving  natural  resources;  Janet  Hook,  senior  writer. 
Congressional  Quarterly,  Washington,  politics  in  Amer¬ 
ican  culture;  Lisa  Hsia,  producer,  PrimeTime  Live  ABC 
News,  New  York,  roots  of  cultural  conflicts;  Eugene  Kane, 
columnist/feature  writer,  Milwaukee  Journal,  evolution 
of  black  conservative  thought;  Chan  Lowe,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist,  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  general  studies, 
economics,  political  science,  Latin  America  and  Asia; 
Fran  Smith,  magazine  writer,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  science  and  philosophy  of  the  medicine  of  the  fu¬ 
ture;  Patricia  Sullivan,  reporter,  Missoulian,  Missoula, 
Mont.,  general  studies,  feminism,  ecology  and  psychol¬ 
ogy;  Bob  Thomson,  editor,  Washington  Post  Magazine, 
influence  of  the  individual  on  history;  Valerie  Zavala,  re¬ 
porter/producer,  KCET-TV,  Los  Angeles,  demographic 
and  economic  shifts  in  U.S.  history. 

Seven  journalists  from  five  continents  have  been 
awarded  the  international  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships  at 
Stanford  U ni versity  for  the  1 992-93  year.  Support  for  the 
international  fellows  will  come  from  the  Reuter  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  Knight  Foundation,  the  German  Marshall  Fund 
of  the  United  States  and,  in  some  cases,  the  fellows’  em¬ 
ployers. 

The  international  fellows  and  their  fields  of  study  are: 
Bill  Birnbauer,  night  editor.  The  Age,  Melbourne,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  management,  international  relations,  ethics;  David 
Evans,  entertainment/lifestyles  editor,  Ottawa  Citizen, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  economic,  social  and  cultural  forces  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  Thomas  George,  senior  re¬ 
porter,  Malayala  Manorama,  Cochin,  India,  drug  con¬ 
trols;  Wojciech  Kaminski,  foreign  editor,  Gazeta  Wybor- 
cza,  Warsaw,  Poland,  international  issues;  Jaime  Man¬ 
tilla,  general  manager/publisher.  Hoy,  Ecuador,  U.S.  print 
media;  Shinok  Park,  economics  reporter,  Joong-ang  Daily 
News,  Seoul,  Korea,  social  and  economic  theory;  Veikko 
Vuorikoski,  senior  editor,  Aamulehti,  Tampere,  Finland, 
organizations,  creativity,  and  international  relations. 

Environmental  Reporting  Fellows.  Five  journalists 
have  been  chosen  as  the  first  class  of  Ted  Scripps  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Reporting  Fellows  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  fellows,  who  will  begin  their  studies  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  are:  Scott  Faber,  25,  a  general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Prince  George’s  Journal  in  suburban  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.;  Brodie  Farquhar,  41,  managing  editor.  Upper 
Grande  Newspapers,  Creede,  Colo.;  James  Mayer,  33, 
water  reporter  for  the  Sacramento  Bee;  Cathryn  McCue, 
32,  a  regional  reporter  for  the  Roanoke,  Va.  Times  & 


World  News',  and  Marni  McEntee,  29,  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Ventura,  Calif.  Star-Free  Press. 

White  House  Correspondents’  Association  Awards. 
Nine  journalists  received  awards  from  the  White  House 
Correspondents’  Association,  three  for  war-related  cov¬ 
erage. 

Those  three  were  given  to  Susan  Page  of  Newsday, 
New  York,  Stewart  M.  Powell  and  Charles  J.  Lewis, 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Page  received  the  Merriman  Smith  Award,  worth  $500, 
for  deadline  reporting  on  the  war’s  cease-fire.  Powell 
and  Lewis  shared  the  Edgar  A.  Poe  Award,  worth  $2,500, 
for  a  three-part  series  detailing  the  war’ s  friendly  fire  ca¬ 
sualties  and  the  anguish  of  the  families  involved. 

Timothy  J.  McNulty,  Chicago  Tribune  won  the  Aldo 
Beckman  Memorial  Award,  worth  $  1 ,000,  for  a  series  on 
how  live  satellite  television  has  forced  world  leaders  to 
change  the  way  they  operate  in  times  of  crisis. 

The  Barnet  Nover  Memorial  Award,  worth  $1,500, 
went  to  Timothy  Phelps  of  Newsday  for  articles  on  the 
nomination  of  Clarence  Thomas  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Christopher  Scanlon  of  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  won 
second  place,  worth  $500,  for  a  series  on  exporting  haz¬ 
ardous  products  from  the  United  States. 

The  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  Award,  worth  $  1 ,500, 
went  to  Bill  Lambrecht  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
for  a  series  on  waste  dumping  on  American  Indian  reser¬ 
vations.  Tom  Squitieri  of  USA  Today  won  second  place, 
worth  $500,  for  a  series  on  Haiti,  and  Phil  Kuntz  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  received  an  honorable  mention  for 
articles  on  the  finances  of  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.). 

GM  Cancer  Research  Journalism  Award.  April  L. 
Witt  of  the  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  won  the 
newspaper  category  of  the  General  Motors  Cancer  Re¬ 
search  Foundation’ s  Third  Annual  International  Biomed¬ 
ical  Journalism  Prize.  Her  series  of  five  articles,  “Battle 
With  Breast  Cancer:One  Woman’s  Story,”  followed  a 
patient  through  a  year  of  treatments. 

Mott-Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Research  Award.  Daniel  W. 
Pfaff’s  portrait  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  II  —  Joseph  Pulitzer 
H  and  the  Post  Dispatch  —  has  won  the  Frank  Luther 
Mott-Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award  for  the  best-researched 
book  about  journalism  or  mass  communication  published 
in  1991. 

The  award  has  been  given  annually  since  1944  and  is 
named  for  Mott,  the  journalism  historian  of  his  era  and 
longtime  KTA  leader.  KTA  is  the  national  honor  society 
for  scholarship  in  journalism  and  mass  communications. 

Arthritis  Foundation  Awards.  The  Arthritis  Foun¬ 
dation  named  its  national  and  regional  winners  of  its  Rus¬ 
sell  L.  Cecil  Arthritis  Writing  Awards.  The  awards  were 
established  in  1956.  The  1991  winners  are:  National, 
Sandy  Rovner,  “Arthritis,  Learning  to  Live  With  It,” 
Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.C.;  Midwestern  Re¬ 
gion,  Brenda  Dooley  and  Carolyn  DeMarco,  “Arthritis, 
Learning  to  Cope,”  West  Bloomfield  Eccentric,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Mich.;  Southeastern  Region,  Betty  Booker, 
“Arthritis:  Progress  made  in  treating  symptoms,”  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch',  Western  Region,  Michelle 
R.  LeJune,  “Golden  Outlook,  Senior  Lifestyles,”  Daily 
Times  Call,  Longmont,  Colo. 
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Mandatory  recycling 

The  amendment  to  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  calling  for  increased  use  of  recycled  newsprint,  which  was  just 
endorsed  by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  is  not 
only  discriminatory  but  probably  unconstitutional. 

It  affects  only  newspapers  with  circulations  over  200,000  daily 
and  mandates  the  use  of  35%  recycled  newsprint  by  1995  and  50% 
by  the  year 2002. 

If  a  newspaper  is  not  able  to  meet  those  requirements,  the 
amendment  would  force  the  newspaper  to  print  “prominently  at 
the  top  of  the  front  page”  a  statement  that  it  does  not  meet  federal 
government  standards  for  recycled  content.  Compulsory  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  material  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Furthermore,  members  of  the  House  Committee  have  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  the  outstanding  voluntary  recycling  record  by  the 
newspaper  industry  in  just  a  few  years.  Cathleen  Black,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  pointed  out 
that  the  amount  of  recycled  fiber  in  the  newsprint  used  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  newspapers  has  more  than  doubled  in  three  years 
from  10  to  21%.  This  was  done  voluntarily,  not  by  government 
mandate. 

Because  of  the  dedication  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  to  recy¬ 
cling,  newsprint  manufacturers  have  responded  by  increasing 
their  production  of  recycled  paper.  The  NAA  executive  pointed 
out  there  was  only  one  mill  producing  recycled  newsprint  in  1960. 
By  1970  there  were  four.  In  1989  there  were  nine.  Today  there  are 
24,  and  by  the  end  of 1994  there  will  be  36  recycled  newsprint  mills. 

Market  forces — the  demand  by  newspapers — brought  about 
this  tremendous  investment  of  almost  $2  billion  by  the  newsprint 
industry,  not  government  orders.  More  than  half  of  all  old  news¬ 
papers  today  are  recovered  and  recycled.  The  percentage  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  waste  stream  ’89  to  ’90  dropped  from  8%  to  5.6% . 

We  trust  that  the  maj  ority  of  congressmen  will  see  the  error  in 
trying  to  force  newspapers  to  do  something  they  are  already  ac¬ 
complishing  extremely  well  and  voluntarily. 

Checkbook  journalism 

Our  West  Coast  editor,  Mike  Stein,  was  in  Moscow  recently  and 
reports  in  this  issue  that  checkbook  j  ournalism  has  reared  its  ugly 
head  over  there.  Officials  in  both  the  government  and  private  sec¬ 
tors  are  demanding  payment — sometimes  as  high  as  $1,000 — 
fi*om  foreign  correspondents  in  return  for  interviews. 

The  Foreign  Correspondents  Association  in  Moscow  reports 
more  than  30  requests  for  payoffs  and  says  these  “are  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.”  Stein’s  report  gives  chapter  and  verse  on  who  has  re¬ 
quested  payment  for  interviews  and  how  much.  Tops  was  $5,000 
for  a  photograph  of  the  interior  of  Lenin’s  tomb.  The  FCA  says 
there  are  officials  who  believe  that  paying  for  information  is  a  nor¬ 
mal  practice  in  capitalism. 

Editors  of  all  media  around  the  world  should  help  their  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Moscow  resist  this  trend  as  completely  foreign  to  the 
ideals  of  a  free  press  and  freedom  of  information. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Complains  about  double  standard 


There  are  many  wars  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  while  journalists  are  dili¬ 
gently  neutral  about  bearing  arms  in 
these  conflicts,  many  reporters  and 
editors  inadvertently  participate  in 
war  of  words,  and  unconsciously  in¬ 
fluence  readers,  viewers  and  listen¬ 
ers. 

As  a  former  journalist  now  serving 
my  country  as  a  diplomat,  I  ask  your 
help  in  rectifying  this. 

After  Israel  successfully  defended 
itself  during  the  Six  Day  War  — 
when  hostile  Arab  nations  vowed  to 
“drive  the  Jews  into  the  sea”  but 
wound  up  losing  the  war  and  territo¬ 
ries  too  —  news  stories  originating 
in  those  territories  became  datelined 
“Occupied  West  Bank”  or  “Israeli  Oc¬ 
cupied  Gaza.” 

The  psychological  effects  of  this 
selective  terminology  are  powerful. 
The  implication  of  the  language  is 
clear,  reminiscent  of  World  War  II 
when  “occupied”  territories  or  nations 
were  under  the  boots  of  invading  Axis 
armies:  Occupiers  are  outsiders,  in¬ 
vaders  who  have  no  business  being 
there.  Never  mind  that  when  Israel 
captured  Gaza  and  the  West  Bank  was 
part  of  Israel  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Islam,  and 
Jews  lived  there  until  Jordanian 
troops  violently  exiled  them  in  1948. 

It  is  crucial  to  note  here  the  double 

NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago . . . 

A  policy  of  complete  secrecy  in 
connection  with  the  trial  of  eight  Nazi 
saboteurs  was  announced  by  president 
of  the  military  commission,  Maj.  Gen. 
Frank  McCoy,  foiling  the  efforts  of 
Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  who  was  asking  for 
full  publicity. 

Plans  for  the  operation  of  the  new 
OWI  have  been  held  up  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  control  and  authority  over  news 
releases  raised  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 

!|C  4c  * 

Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Fort  Worth  Club  for 
the  23rd  consecutive  year  by  the  board 
of  governors.  His  tenure  in  office  be¬ 
gan  June  1,  1920. 
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standard  applied  against  Israel  by 
most  media.  Consider:  the  land  known 
as  the  West  Bank  —  called  Judea  and 
Samaria  by  we  Jews  who  inhabited  it 
for  so  many  centuries  before  Arabs 
arrived  on  the  scene  —  was  illegally 
seized  by  Jordan  through  military 
force  in  1948.  Only  two  countries  in 
the  entire  world,  Pakistan  and  En¬ 
gland,  subsequently  recognized  Jor¬ 
dan’s  sovereignty  there. 

Between  1948  and  1967  did  any 
print  or  broadcast  medium  dateline 
stories  originating  there  “Jordanian- 
Occupied  West  Bank?” 

Before  Israel  captured  the  Gaza 
Strip  in  1967  it  was  occupied  by 
Egypt,  even  though  the  residents  of 
Gaza  are  not  Egyptian  and  Gaza  is 
separated  from  Egypt  by  the  Sinai 
Desert. 

When  Egypt  occupied  Gaza,  did 
any  publication  or  broadcast  medium 
dateline  a  story  “Egyptian-Occupied 
Gaza”? 

Consider  Afghanistan,  Poland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Czechoslovakia  and  so  many 
other  countries  invaded  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  until  recently  forcefully 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  story  datelined 
“Soviet-Occupied  Poland”  or  “So¬ 
viet-Occupied  Afghanistan”? 

I  have  a  respectful  request.  Con¬ 
sider  at  least  raising  the  concept 


among  your  readers  that  they  recon¬ 
sider  calling  the  West  Bank  by  its  bib¬ 
lical  name,  Judea  and  Samaria.  Or, 
considering  using  neutral  terms  such 
as  the  “Disputed  Territories,”  or  us¬ 
ing  “the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,”  and 
avoiding  using  prejudicial  phrases 
such  as  “Occupied  Territories.” 

Words  and  images  are  powerful 
forces,  capable  of  righting  wrongs  or 
inflicting  evil.  Israel  has  been 
wronged  in  the  past  by  the  use  of  se¬ 
mantically  loaded  negative  phrases. 

Won’ t  the  media  please  reconsider 
the  use  of  the  phrase  “occupied  ter¬ 
ritories”? 

Dr.  Vitschak  Ben-Gad 

(Ben-Gad  is  consul  general  of  Is¬ 
rael  to  the  Midwest.) 

Correction 

E&P  {May  16,  P.  30),  in  reports  on 
quarterly  earnings  by  newspaper 
companies,  incorrectly  reported  the 
ownership  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  in  Jacksonville.  It  is  published 
by  Morris  Communications  Corp.  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  not  Media  General  Inc. 
of  Richmond,  Va. 

Sunday  edition 

The  Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  start  publishing 
a  Sunday  edition  on  July  12. 

The  Sunday  Gazette  will  contain 
up  to  60  pages. 


:  LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD!  ! 


Frank  Swertlow 


It’S  HOLLYWOOD  FREEWAY,  the  breezy 
nightlife  and  entertainment  column  that  offers  the  gossip 
and  glitter  of  celebrity  galas,  exclusive  news  from  the 
stars.  By  Frank  Swertlow  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 

Four  times  a  week. 

It’s  HOLLYWOOD  STARS,  Ivor  Davis'  once-a-week 
personality  profiles  and  trend  column.  Photos  included. 
Nicole  Kidman  on  being  married  to  Tom  Cruise. 

How  Harrison  Ford  lucked  into  the  role  of  the  summer. 
Why  Frank  Sinatra  decided  to  have  his  life  story  told  on  TV. 


For  details:  John  Brewer  at  1-800-972-3550  or  212-727-4801;  fax:  212-645-3949. 
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New  UPl  owners  are  ‘fact-finding’ 

Negotiations  with  Wire  Service  Guiid  to  begin  duty  16 


By  Debra  Gersh 

As  the  new  owners  of  United  Press 
International  settle  in,  executives 
have  begun  learning  about  the  wire 
service’s  operations  and  have  set  a 
date  to  begin  union  negotiations. 

The  Wire  Service  Guild  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  London-based  Mid¬ 
dle  East  Broadcasting  Centre  (MBC) 
are  slated  to  meet  July  16  to  discuss  a 
new  contract  for  staffers  at  UPL 

MBC  acquired  UPl  last  month  for 
$3.95  million  after  outbidding  New 
Y ork  lawyer  Leon  Charney  in  federal 
bankruptcy  court  {E&P,  June  27,  P. 
9).  The  deal  was  closed  at  12:01  a.m. 
on  June  28. 

Although  the  existing  Guild  con¬ 
tract  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  June, 
MBC  did  not  acquire  that  as  part  of 
its  purchase  agreement,  so  Uni- 
pressers  currently  are  working  with¬ 
out  a  contract. 

MBC  did  extend  an  offer  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  UPl  employees,  the 
terms  of  which  included  working  at 
their  current  pay  level,  which  is  20% 
below  figures  from  the  original  con¬ 
tract.  Since  UPI’s  financial  troubles 
began  more  than  a  year  ago,  workers 
have  taken  pay  cuts  of  various  per¬ 
centages. 

Vacations  also  would  be  set  at  two 
weeks  a  year  and  sick  days  would  be 
limited  to  five,  down  from  10  allowed 
under  the  previous  agreement. 

The  workweek  hours  remain  the 
same,  as  do  schedules  posted  earlier. 

All  U.S.  staffers  but  one  —  who 
reportedly  was  slated  to  retire  this 
month  —  accepted  the  offer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  UPl  executive  editor/executive 
vice  president  Steve  Geimann. 

Guild  president  Kevin  Keane  said 
UPl  asked  the  union  to  put  off  talks 
until  mid-July  so  the  new  owners 
could  have  time  to  get  a  look  at  the 
company.  Keane  called  the  request 
“fairly  reasonable,”  but  said  he  did 
not  know  what  management  would 
offer  during  negotiations. 


MBC  officials,  including  deputy 
chief  executive  Robert  D.  Kennedy, 
spent  about  three  days  at  UPl’ s  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  headquarters  meeting 
with  UPl  executives  and  studying  the 
wire  service’s  operations.  Now  back 
in  London,  they  are  slated  to  return 
to  Washington  for  more  meetings  the 
week  of  July  13. 

According  to  Geimann,  Kennedy 
told  Unipressers  that  his  impression 
of  UPl  was  that  it  has  not  been  well- 
used  by  its  previous  owners  and  has 
been  kept  going  by  the  enthusiasm  of 


in-law  to  Saudi  Arabian  King  Fahd, 
stated,  “Our  goal  is  to  continue  UPI’s 
tradition  of  providing  objective,  high 
quality  news  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
We  plan  to  maintain  the  wire  service 
as  an  independent  entity,  free  from 
any  political  associations.” 

In  the  same  release,  he  added  that 
he  was  looking  “forward  to  expand¬ 
ing  UPr  s  operations  and  to  strength¬ 
ening  its  activities  in  North  Africa, 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  We  intend 
to  elevate  UPI’s  technology  to  state 
of  the  art  and  reinforce  its  position  as 


“i  believe  their  intent  is  to  keep  it  operating  as  an 
international  news  company.  The  changes  they  have 
talked  about  are  technological.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  discussion  about  content  and,  frankly,  I  don’t 
expect  a  discussion  about  content ....” 


its  staffers,  not  of  its  former  owners. 

The  visit  from  MBC  executives  was 
described  as  “very  much  a  learning, 
fact-finding  mission.”  They  took  in 
more  information  about  the  company 
than  they  disseminated  about  their 
plans  for  its  future,  according  to 
Geimann. 

“I  don’t  know  that  they  have  de¬ 
cided  what  they  are  going  to  do  with 
UPl,”  he  said,  emphasizing  the  brief 
time  between  MBC’ s  bid  for  the  wire 
service  and  the  finalization  of  its  ac¬ 
quisition. 

“I  believe  their  intent  is  to  keep  it 
operating  as  an  international  news 
company.  The  changes  they  have 
talked  about  are  technological.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  discussion  about 
content  and,  frankly,  I  don’t  expect  a 
discussion  about  content,”  Geimann 
said,  adding  that  what  he  does  expect 
MBC  to  say  is  more  along  the  lines 
of  “these  are  the  areas,  the  specialties 
we  want  you  to  focus  on.” 

In  a  release  from  MBC,  chairman 
Walid  Ibrahim,  reportedly  brother- 


a  competitive  news-gathering  oper¬ 
ation.” 

Meanwhile,  UPl  has  made  its  first 
hires  since  the  asset  auction  in  Ver¬ 
mont  in  mid-May,  changing  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  one  part-time  staffer  to  full¬ 
time,  and  hiring  three  part-time  work¬ 
ers  for  its  radio  network. 


EastNet  to  open 
Ukraine  bureau 

EastNet,  a  newly-formed  news  and 
information  service,  is  slated  to  open 
its  first  bureau  in  Kiev,  Ukraine,  on 
July  13. 

Heading  the  office  will  be  Peter 
Bejger,  who  has  worked  as  an  editor 
and  correspondent  there  for  the  re¬ 
gional  English-language  news  ser¬ 
vice  Intelnews. 

The  company  also  announced  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  open  bureaus  in  Moscow,  St. 
Petersburg,  Prague,  Warsaw,  Budapest 
and  Beijing  in  the  next  few  weeks. 
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House  Judiciary  Committee  votes  to  restrict  RBOCs 


The  U.S.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives’  Judiciary  Committee  has  voted 
24-9  to  approve  a  bill  that  would  re¬ 
strict  the  entry  of  the  regional  Bell 
telephone  companies  into  informa¬ 
tion  services  and  manufacturing. 

The  bill,  H.R.  5096,  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas)  and 
was  earlier  passed  by  the  Economic 
and  Commercial  Law  Subcommittee 
(£<SP,June  6,  P.  70). 

The  biggest  change  to  the  bill  be¬ 
tween  the  subcommittee  and  full  com¬ 
mittee  markups  was  dropping  a  pro¬ 


vision  that  called  for  a  waiting  period 
before  the  RBOCs  could  begin  entry 
into  information  services.  The  other 
restrictions,  however,  remain  intact. 

Some  observers,  however,  believe 
that  the  bill  may  not  be  acted  upon  by 
the  full  House  before  the  legislators 
recess  for  the  summer.  In  addition. 
President  Bush  has  indicated  he 
would  veto  legislation  that  restricted 
new  telecommunications  services. 

Despite  the  watering  down  of  the 
bill.  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 


ficer,  Cathleen  Black,  said,  “While 
we  regret  the  dropping  of  the  waiting 
period  before  allowing  Bell  entry  into 
information  services,  we’re  pleased 
that  the  heart  of  the  bill  —  the  entry 
test  and  court  review  —  have  been 
endorsed  .  .  .’’ 

Black  said  the  “fact  that  the  Brooks 
bill  passed  by  such  a  healthy  margin 
.  .  .  indicates  that  the  committee  takes 
this  threat  to  competition  seriously. 
We  remain  confident  the  full  House 
will  support  that  judgment  and  pass 
the  bill  in  the  near  future.” 


Bill  calls  for  increased  use  of  recycled  newsprint 


An  amendment  to  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  that 
calls  for  increased  use  of  recycled 
newsprint  by  larger  newspapers  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee. 

The  amendment  reportedly  calls 
for  newspapers  with  circulations  over 
200,000  to  use  at  least  35%  recycled 
newsprint  by  1995  and  50%  by  2002. 

Further,  if  a  newspaper  does  not 
meet  those  requirements,  it  would  be 
required  to  print  “prominently  at  the 
top  of  the  front  page  of  the  newspa¬ 
per”  that  it  does  not  meet  Federal 
Government  standards  for  recycled 
content. 

Cathleen  Black,  president  and  chief 


executive  officer  of  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  said  she  was 
“deeply  disappointed  that  newspapers 
have  been  singled  out  for  unneces¬ 
sary,  mandatory  requirements.” 

Black  said  although  larger  news¬ 
papers  have  been  targeted  by  the  bill, 
“we  believe  small  and  medium-size 
newspapers  could  be  harmed  by  this 
amendment  because  it  could  make  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  find  recy¬ 
cled  fiber  newsprint  to  comply  with 
existing  state  laws  and  voluntary 
agreements.” 

Black  said  she  was  disappointed 
that  there  “was  no  recognition  that  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  .  .  .  have 
written  a  recycling  record  we  can  all 
view  with  pride.” 


She  said  on  average  the  amount  of 
recycled  fiber  in  the  newsprint  used 
by  the  larger  newspapers  has  more 
than  doubled  in  just  three  years. 

She  also  cited  that  during  the  same 
period,  the  recycling  rate  for  news¬ 
papers  has  gone  from  35%  to  52%, 
and  almost  two  billion  dollars  is  be¬ 
ing  invested  in  newspaper  recycling 
facilities. 

“This  amendment  is  a  flat  reversal 
of  the  carrot  and  stick  approach,”  she 
said.  “Unfortunately,  it  sends  a  clear 
message  to  other  industries  —  in¬ 
dustries  that  are  not  yet  practicing  re¬ 
cycling  of  their  products  —  that  vol¬ 
untary  recycling  efforts  not  only  go 
unrecognized,  they  will  actually  be 
penalized.” 


N.J.  eyes  ban  on  rape  victim  ID 


A  law  pending  in  New  Jersey  would 
bar  the  disclosure  of  rape  victims’ 
names. 

A  bill  approved  by  an  Assembly 
committee  would  make  it  a  disorderly 
persons  offense  punishable  by  six 
months  in  jail  and  $1,000  in  fines  for 
newspapers  or  citizens  to  identify 
rape  victims. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Re¬ 
publican  Assemblyman  Lee  A. 
Solomon  after  some  news  organiza¬ 
tions  last  year  disclosed  the  name  of 
the  woman  who  accused  William 
Kennedy  Smith  of  raping  her  in  Palm 
Beach.  Smith  was  acquitted. 

“The  last  thing  someone  needs,  af¬ 
ter  having  undergone  the  trauma  of 
rape,  is  to  have  her  privacy  assaulted 
by  publicity,”  Solomon  said.  “It’s  a 
matter  of  decency  and  compassion  for 
crime  victims.” 

Similar  bills  have  been  struck  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

The  New  Jersey  arm  of  the  Society 


of  Professional  Journalists  is  oppos¬ 
ing  the  bill  as  “totally  unnecessary.” 

“It’s  one  thing  for  newspapers — as 
they  have  done  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country — to  be  very 
sensitive  to  the  rights  of  victims  in 
sexual  crimes.  It’s  another  thing  to 


codify  what  is  an  ever-evolving  sen¬ 
sibility,”  state  SPJ  president  Joseph 
Bakes  told  The  Record  of  Hacken¬ 
sack. 

To  become  law,  the  bill  must  be 
approved  by  the  full  Assembly,  Sen¬ 
ate  and  governor. 


Phone  threat  seen 


Newspaper  publishers  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  see  the  telephone  industry  as  a 
“major”  threat  and  support  continued 
lobbying  in  Washington  to  protect 
classified  advertising,  a  survey  re¬ 
veals. 

The  survey  by  newspaper  analyst 
Kenneth  Berents  of  Alex.  Brown  & 
Sons  Inc.  also  found  that  61%  of  re¬ 
spondents  believe  newspapers  should 
form  joint  ventures  with  phone  com¬ 
panies — but  only  20%  plan  to  do  so. 

The  April  survey  went  to  more  than 
1,500  newspaper  publishers;  nearly 
18%  responded. 

It  found:  70%  of  respondents  be¬ 
lieve  phone  companies  pose  a  major 


threat  to  newspaper  advertising;  79% 
believe  newspapers  should  continue 
the  fight  for  laws  barring  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  from  becoming  in¬ 
formation  providers;  84%  believe 
classified  ads  are  most  vulnerable  to 
electronic  competition. 

Noting  that  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  and  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
have  aligned  themselves  with  phone 
companies  to  provide  new  services, 
Berents  said: 

“We  would  encourage  others  to 
join  the  fray,  even  if  it  means  the 
newspaper  industry  has  to  seek  the 
partnership  help  of  the  ‘dreaded’  tele¬ 
phone  industry.” 
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strike  paper  labeled  a  ‘distraction’ 

Pittsburgh  Press  Co.  says  new  weekly  paper  delivered  by  youth 
carriers  it  is  trying  to  eliminate  is  hindering  labor  talks 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  new  weekly  paper  produced  by 
striking  employees  of  Pittsburgh’s 
two  dailies  —  and  distributed  by  the 
youth  carriers  the  newspapers  want 
to  eliminate  —  is  a  “distraction”  to 
ongoing  labor  talks,  a  management 
spokesman  says. 

The  strike  paper,  the  Greater  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Advertiser,  made  its  debut 
Thursday,  June  25. 

Youth  carriers  were  paid  a  nickel 
a  paper  and  distributed  about  285,000 
copies  of  the  24-page  tabloid,  said 
George  Curtin,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Unity  Council  of  10  striking  news¬ 
paper  unions.  The  paper  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  households  along  a  car¬ 
rier’ s  route,  Curtin  said. 

Advertisers  bought  up  75%  of  the 
first  Greater  Pittsburgh  Advertiser, 
with  several  auto  dealers  and  furni¬ 
ture  outlets  running  color  ads. 

Curtin  said  the  Thursday,  July  2, 
edition  had  been  expanded  to  32 
pages. 

“For  a  volunteer  effort  we  think  we 
did  a  pretty  good  job.  Remember,  no 
one  is  getting  paid  except  the  youth 
carriers  who  get  50  a  copy,”  Curtin 
said. 

A  spokesman  for  Pittsburgh  Press 
Co.  —  which  runs  production  and 
business  operations  for  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Press  and  the  Block  fam¬ 
ily’s  Post  —  said  the  strike  paper  is 
a  distraction  at  a  time  when  union  and 
company  negotiators  are  bargaining 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  under  the  aegis 
of  federal  mediator  Bernard  DeLury. 

“We  feel  it’s  a  distraction,  an  ef¬ 
fort  by  the  union  to  direct  things  away 
from  the  negotiating  table,  where  we 
think  they  should  be  concentrating,” 
Press  Co.  spokesman  Randall  Notter 
said. 

Since  May  17,  when  a  walkout  by 
605  union  drivers  shut  down  both  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  own  direct-mail  paper,  the 
Allegheny  Bulletin. 

Mailed  four  times  a  week  to 
325,000  subscriber  and  non-sub¬ 
scriber  households,  the  broadsheet 
Bulletin  has  a  60%  ad  ratio  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  paper’s  non-union  news¬ 
room  staff,  which  has  continued  to 
work  during  the  strike. 

“We  did  this  back  in  the  [1975 
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newspaper  strike],”  spokesman  Not¬ 
ter  said.  “It  is  printed  by  an  outside 
contractor  and  it  is  union  and  non¬ 
union  employees  who  compose  it  and 
produce  it.” 

Notter  said  that  there  is  a  “big  dif¬ 
ference”  between  the  newspaper’s 
Bulletin  and  the  unions’  Advertiser. 

“The  company  paper  is  a  way  for 


man  George  Curtin  said. 

Among  those  working  on  the  union 
strike  paper  is  Newspaper  Guild  rep¬ 
resentative  William  Brown,  who  in 
1978  helped  set  up  the  strike  paper, 
the  Citizens’  Voice,  that  emerged 
from  the  bitter  strike  against  the  Cap¬ 
ital  Cities-owned  Times  Leader  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Youth  carriers  were  paid  a  nickel  a  paper  and 
distributed  about  285,000  copies  of  the  24-page 
tabloid,  said  George  Curtin,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Unity  Council  of  10  striking  newspaper  unions. 


the  company  to  fill  the  void  created 
by  the  shutdown  of  the  two  [dailies] 
and  a  means  to  protect  its  [business] 
interests,”  Notter  said. 

“We’re  doing  everything  we  can  to 
fill  the  void  amiably,  while  the  union 
has  created  a  product  which  in  a  sense 
is  a  competitor,”  he  added. 

In  addition  to  the  Press’  Allegheny 
Bulletin,  the  Post-Gazette  produces 
two  fax  newspapers,  plus  a  series  of 
television  spots  that  feature  news  and 
comics. 

For  its  part,  the  unions’  Advertiser 
uses  the  same  distribution  system  the 
Press  Co.  has  said  it  wants  to  elimi¬ 
nate. 

Negotiations,  which  recessed  late 
June  25  in  Washington,  have  bogged 
down  over  the  company’s  desire  to 
replace  the  present  system  with  bulk 
distribution  centers. 

The  change  would  eliminate  450 
of  the  605  Teamsters  jobs,  as  well  as 
all  of  the  4,300  youth  carriers. 

Pittsburgh  Press  vice  president  and 
editor  Angus  McEachran  did  not  en¬ 
dear  himself  to  the  youth  carriers  with 
comments  made  to  the  Pittsburgh 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  June  25. 

“We  got  a  couple  of  phone  calls 
about  [the  union  strike  paper]  and  I 
heard  their  distribution  system  is  in 
chaos.  Of  course  it  is  —  they’re  us¬ 
ing  our  kids,”  McEachran  told  the 
group,  according  to  a  story  by  Jeff 
Domenick  in  the  Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Review. 

“1  mean,  you  can  see  the  arrogance 
of  these  guys,”  Unity  Council  spokes¬ 


The  Citizens’  Voice  continues  to 
pmblish  six  days  a  week.  According 
to  the  latest  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  FAS-FAX  report,  it  has  a  daily 
circulation  of 46,448,  compared  with 
the  Times  Leader  figure  of  48,408. 

Legal  defense  costs 
awarded  by  SPJ 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  awarded  more  than  $8,000  in 
May  from  its  Legal  Defense  Fund  for 
legal  costs  related  to  press  access  bat¬ 
tles  and  to  support  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  programs. 

The  Red  and  Black  student  news¬ 
paper  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
was  given  $3,000  for  its  appeal  of  a 
federal  judge’s  ruling  to  restrict  ac¬ 
cess  to  student  disciplinary  hearings 
and  records. 

SPJ  also  donated  $5,000  for  use  by 
state  Freedom  of  Information  hot 
lines  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  hot  lines  answer  questions  and 
provide  legal  advice  about  state  open 
records  laws. 

Grants  of  $500  each  were  given  by 
the  Legal  Defense  Fund  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Center  on  Politics  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  to  the  Student  Press  Law 
Center.  The  Washington  Center  on 
Politics  and  Journalism  grant  was 
given  to  conduct  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  seminars  in  the  spring  of  1992. 

The  Student  Press  Law  Center 
grant  will  allow  the  toll-free  hot  lines 
for  student  journalists  to  remain  ac- 
l  tive  through  the  end  of  the  year. 


Looking  to  the  future 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s  Lipman  to  head  ‘Pulitzer/2000’ 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

David  Lipman,  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  13 
years,  is  now  heading  up  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.’s  first  formal  long-range 
planning  group. 

Pulitzer/2000  will  be  “a  task  force 
or  think  tank  of  top  executives  that 
will  be  .  .  .  both  our  blue  sky  and  our 
monitoring  agency  for  future  pro¬ 
jects,”  Lipman  said. 

In  the  weeks  since  his  May  1  ap¬ 
pointment,  Lipman  has  thrown  him¬ 
self  into  the  newspaper  industry  ’  s  Fu¬ 
tureworld  of  direct-to-press  printing, 
electronic  papers,  alternate  delivery, 
audiotex  and  videotex. 

Among  the  recent  stops  was  a  trip 
to  the  recent  ANPA/TEC  show,  his 
first  in  several  years  —  and  very  first 
as  an  executive  focused  on  techno¬ 
logical  innovation. 

“I  feel,”  he  said,  “like  a  kid  who 


has  found  some  delightful,  delightful 
pieces  of  a  puzzle.” 

Lipman  said  he  was  impressed  by 
how  far  along  technology  has  al¬ 
ready  gone  toward  a  tailored  news¬ 
paper. 

“It  struck  me  after  a  several-year 
hiatus  that  where  once  there  was  a 
much  larger  percentage  [of  ANPA/ 
TEC]  targeted  toward  mechanical  op¬ 
erations,  now  it  was  more  or  less  a 
50/50  split  between  the  prepress  and 
the  press  and  post-press  operations. 
In  that  respect  it  is  becoming  more 
oriented  to  the  modern  world,”  he 
said. 

Pulitzer/2000  is  intended  to  be  a 
continuing  planning  group  rather  than 
a  one-shot  project,  Lipman  said. 
“We’re  going  to  be  around  forever.” 

While  it  is  Pulitzer’s  first  specifi¬ 
cally  future-oriented  task  force,  the 
chain  has  already  branched  into  al¬ 
ternate  areas,  Lipman  noted. 


In  St.  Louis,  for  example,  Pulitzer 
has  launched  a  videotex  project,  Post- 
Link,  that  has  attracted  about  600  sub¬ 
scribers  to  its  mix  of  Post-Dispatch 
news,  AP  wire  stories,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  services.  The  project  hopes 
to  gain  about  3,000  subscribers,  Lip¬ 
man  said. 

Pulitzer  has  also  launched  alter¬ 
nate  mail  delivery  operations  and  has 
for  years  been  in  radio  and  television 
broadcasting. 

“We  haven’t  been  idle  in  trying  to 
move  forward,”  Lipman  said  “None 
of  us  are  ready  to  trade  our  newspa¬ 
pers,  or  the  certainty  of  today  for  the 
uncertainty  of  tomorrow.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  added,  “We 
don’t  want  to  leave  an  opening  for 
other  competitors.” 

In  addition  to  the  Post-Dispatch, 
Pulitzer  publishes  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  in  Tucson  and  the  daily  South- 
town  Economist  in  Chicago. 


IN  BRIEF - 


Channel  One  ruled 
unconstitutional 
in  N.J.  schools 

A  New  Jersey  school  district’s  use 
of  Channel  One  as  a  teaching  tool  un¬ 
constitutionally  exposes  students  to 
advertising,  according  to  an  admin¬ 
istrative  law  judge. 

The  ruling  could  affect  the  use  of 
Whittle  Communications’  Channel 
One  in  nearly  300  New  Jersey 
schools. 

The  preliminary  ruling  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  rejected  or  changed  by  state 
Education  Commissioner  John  El¬ 
lis. 

The  ruling  directs  the  Trenton 
school  district  to  stop  showing  the 
program  to  students  or  to  make  it  con¬ 
form  to  the  state  Constitution,  The 
Record  of  Hackensack  reported. 

Channel  One  is  a  12-minute  news 
show  targeted  to  teen-agers.  It  includes 
two  minutes  of  commercials.  Schools 
receive  the  program  and  equipment  for 
free.  Whittle  Communications  seeks 
profit  from  selling  commercials. 

“Children  are  paying  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  programs  just  as  surely  as 
if  they  were  asked  for  money,  but  the 
specie  is  more  dear:  It  is  time  that 
could  be  instructional  time,”  Admin¬ 


istrative  Law  Judge  Bruce  R.  Camp¬ 
bell  ruled. 

He  said  the  broadcast  violates  the 
state’s  compulsory  education  law  and 
the  state  Constitution’s  clause  re¬ 
quiring  public  schools  provide  “thor¬ 
ough  and  efficient”  education. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  state’s  main  union  repre¬ 
senting  teachers,  called  the  ruling  “a 
tremendous  victory  for  children.” 

“The  judge  basically  confirmed 
what  NJEA  has  been  saying  all  along: 
Our  children  are  not  for  sale  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  and  for  profits,” 
union  president  Betty  Kraemer  said. 

Whittle  chairman  Laura  Eshbaugh 
called  the  ruling  “legally  unsupport- 
able.”  Whittle  and  the  N.J.  School 
Boards  Association  supported  the 
Trenton  School  Board. 

INMA  forced  to 
move  from 
Newspaper  Center 

When  the  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association  came  home 
from  its  Dallas,  Texas,  convention  to 
the  Newspaper  Center  in  Reston,  Va., 
things  had  changed.  Their  sign  had 
been  taken  down. 

Later  they  were  told  that  due  to  the 


reallocating  of  space  for  the  new 
Newspaper  Association  of  America, 
their  allotment  of  1,500  square  feet 
was  being  reduced  to  1 00  square  feet. 

“We  just  need  more  space  than 
that,”  said  Earl  J.  Wilkinson,  INMA 
director.  He  said  that  there  was  no  an¬ 
imosity  in  the  move.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  how  much  office  space 
INMA  needs  to  operate. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  owns  the  Newspaper  Cen¬ 
ter  and  leased  space  to  INMA.  Be¬ 
cause  of  NAA’s  needs  as  it  merges 
operations  with  other  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  and  INMA’s  continuing 
needs  as  an  independent  association, 
INMA  decided  to  move  its  head¬ 
quarters. 

INMA  had  been  located  at  the 
Newspaper  Center  for  21  years.  Its 
new  location  is  1801  Robert  Fulton 
Drive,  Suite  120,  Reston,  Va.  22091. 
The  new  phone  number  is  703-476- 
4662. 

Striker  bill  killed 

A  bill  before  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
limit  the  right  of  employers  to  hire 
permanent  replacements  for  striking 
workers  died  after  senators  in  favor 
of  the  legislation  could  not  garner 
enough  support  to  limit  debate  on  the 
issue  and  call  a  vote  on  it. 
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Life  from  a  gay  perspective 

First  newspaper  column  dealing  exclusively  with  gay  and  lesbian 
issues  has  Deb  Price  making  the  news  as  much  as  reporting  it 


By  Tony  Case 

Deb  Price  is  used  to  reporting  the 
news,  not  making  it. 

However,  in  recent  weeks,  the 
Washington  news  editor  for  the  De¬ 
troit  News  has  been  making  headlines 
everywhere. 

Stories  about  her  have  appeared  in 
several  prominent  publications, 
among  them  USA  Today,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  her  own  newspaper. 

What  has  made  Price  so  newswor¬ 
thy  is  that  she  is  the  first  person  to 
write  a  weekly  newspaper  column 
dealing  exclusively  with  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  issues. 

The  first  installment  was  published 
May  8  in  the  Detroit  News,  and  the 
spotlight  has  not  diminished  since. 

The  paper  has  been  deluged  with 
letters — both  positive  and  negative — 
about  the  column.  Praises  have  been 
heaped  upon  both  Price  and  the  News; 
likewise,  invectives  have  been 
spewed  and  subscriptions  canceled. 

In  fact,  so  much  response  has  been 
generated  that  the  paper  ran  a  full- 
page  spread  offering  guest  colum¬ 
nists’  opinions  on  the  new  feature  and 
devoted  an  entire  page  of  letters  to 
the  editor  addressing  it. 

Price’ s  ponderings  are  not  confined 
to  the  Motor  City,  however.  The  col¬ 
umn  has  been  played  in  newspapers 
from  Rochester  to  Des  Moines  to 
Palm  Springs  as  Gannett,  which  owns 
the  News,  is  offering  it  to  its  79  other 
daily  papers  through  Gannett  News 
Service  {E&P,  June  6,  P.  91). 

To  date.  Price  has  written  about 
topics  such  as  how  to  refer  to  her  com¬ 
panion,  Washington  Post  assistant 
news  editor  Joyce  Murdoch,  and  the 
alienation  of  homosexual  teen-agers 
at  their  own  high  school  proms. 

Price  grappled  over  what  to  call 
Murdoch  in  her  first  column,  observ¬ 
ing,  “There’s  no  confusion  when  a 
woman  says:  ‘This  is  my  husband.’ 
But  how  do  I  introduce  the  woman 
I’ve  lived  with  for  six  years  to  my 
boss? 

“Is  she  my  ‘girlfriend’  or  my  ‘sig¬ 
nificant  other?’  My  ‘longtime  com¬ 
panion’  or  my  ‘lover?’ 

“Who  says  the  gay  rights  move¬ 
ment  hasn’t  made  a  lot  of  progress? 
In  just  100  years,  we’ve  gone  from 
the  love  that  dare  not  speak  its  name 
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Deb  Price 


to  the  love  that  doesn’t  know  its 
name.” 

In  the  prom  piece.  Price  wrote,  “Al¬ 
though  prom  committees  spend  weeks 
trying  to  pick  the  dance’s  theme,  there 
is  truly  only  one:  Noah’s  Ark.  Boy- 
girl,  boy-girl,  boy-girl.  Board  the  ship 
of  life  as  a  mixed  couple  or  don’t 
board  at  all.  Gay  boys  and  budding 
lesbians  have  two  options:  sink  or 
swim.” 

Detroit  News  editor  and  publisher 
Bob  Giles  said  in  a  Page  One  box  in¬ 
troducing  the  feature,  “While  news¬ 
papers  across  America,  including  our 


in  our  changing  world.  ” 

Today  it’s  gay  issues.  Will  the  next 
“feature  ”  be  wife-swapping  ora  col¬ 
umn  for  pornographers? 

This  former  reader  will  not  find  the 
column  “provocative  and  enlighten- 


Congratulations  for  having  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  offer  De¬ 
troit  News  readers  a  gay  issues  col¬ 
umn,  and  thank  you  for  choosing  a 
woman  to  write  it. 

If  future  essays  are  as  clever,  witty 
and  insightful  as  the  first  two,  the 
News  should  have  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  on  its  hands. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  more 
from  Deb  Price. 

Unwavering  opinions,  to  be  sure, 
but  Price  thinks  most  people  do  not 
have  such  definitive  feelings  about 
gay  issues. 

“I  think  that  people,  in  a  lot  of 
ways,  have  just  started  hearing  and 
thinking  about  gay  issues,”  she  said. 
“I  think  there’s  a  small  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  for  whom,  because  of  religious 
reasons,  the  issue  is  totally  upset¬ 
ting — I  certainly  have  gotten  some  of 
that  mail,  and  the  paper  has,  as  well. 
Then  there’ s  another  group  of  people 


“People  are  not  going  to  live  like  they’ve  lived  in  the 
past.  I  mean,  why  on  earth  should  I  live  in  a  closet? 
Why  on  earth  should  I  not  be  involved  in  life?” 


own,  have  increased  news  coverage 
of  gay  issues,  no  voice  is  regularly 
heard  that  looks  at  life  from  a  gay  per¬ 
spective. 

“I  think  you  will  find  her  column 
provocative  and  enlightening,”  he 
continued,  inviting  readers  to  express 
their  opinions  on  Price’s  musings. 

Express,  they  did.  A  sampling  of 
the  letters  the  paper  has  received  fol¬ 
lows: 

I  have  been  reading  the  Detroit 
News  from  cover  to  cover  for  more 
than  30  years.  I  am  canceling  my  sub¬ 
scription  today. 

I  am  totally  appalled  that  the  News 
is  featuring  an  alternative  lifestyle 
column  for  “Gay  Issues,’’  which 
“looks  at  life  from  a  gay  perspective 


for  whom  change  is  very,  very  threat¬ 
ening.” 

Price,  noting  that  she  has  appeared 
on  several  television  and  radio  talk 
shows  to  discuss  the  column,  added, 
“It’s  just  great  to  feel  like  you’re  par¬ 
ticipating  in  something  that  really  is 
historic,  which  is  having  people  talk 
about  something  that  we  in  the  me¬ 
dia  have  been  responsible,  in  large 
part,  for  keeping  silent.” 

She  related  that  she  was  surprised 
at  the  overwhelming  response;  she 
personally  has  received  an  average 
of  1 5  letters  a  day  since  the  first  piece 
was  published. 

“I’ve  been  a  journalist  for  1 1  years, 
and  I’ve  gotten  mail,  but  I  don’t  think 
(See  GAY  on  page  33) 


Checkbook  journalism:  Russian-style 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Russia’s  new  press  freedom  has 
spawned  an  old  Western  problem: 
checkbook  journalism. 

Officials  in  both  the  government 
and  private  sectors  are  demanding 
payment  from  foreign  correspondents 
in  return  for  interviews  —  sometimes 
as  high  as  $  1 ,000. 

While  this  reporter  was  in  Moscow 
recently,  the  Foreign  Correspondents 
Association  issued  a  White  Paper, 
which  declared  that  “An  increasing 
number  of  officials  in  different  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  public  in¬ 
stitutions  are  demanding  money  from 
journalists  for  interviews  and  access 
to  official  facilities.” 

The  FCA  said  it  had  received  more 
than  30  reports  of  requests  for  pay¬ 
offs,  adding,  “We  believe  they  are  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.” 


The  association  has  sent  the  White 
Paper  to  President  Boris  Yeltin’s 
press  secretary.  First  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Y egor  Gaidar  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  officers. 

The  White  Paper  names  officials 
and  other  news  contacts  who  have 
sought  money  from  journalists  before 
granting  interviews  or  permitting 
other  news  coverage.  The  White  Pa¬ 
per  asserts  that  the  practice  began  af¬ 
ter  the  failed  August  1991  coup. 

Among  those  listed  are  Russian 
Chief  Prosecutor  Valentin  Stepankov, 
Minister  of  Information  Mikhail 
Poltoranin  and  officials  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  and  Defense  Ministries,  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet,  the  Atomic  Energy  Min¬ 
istry  and  the  Russian  State  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Statistics. 

Outside  of  government  the  fee 
seekers  include  representatives  of  the 
famed  Bolshoi  Theater  [to  watch  re¬ 
hearsals],  the  Monuments  Commis¬ 
sion  [to  take  pictures],  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Olympic  gymnastic  team, 
the  White  Paper  reported. 

“There  are  officials  who  have  the 
distorted  view  that  paying  for  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  normal  practice  in  capi¬ 
talism,”  said  FCA  president  Marco 


Politi,  a  correspondent  for  the  Italian 
newspaper  II  Messaggero. 

Politi  said  that  some  correspon¬ 
dents  who  refuse  to  pay  are  denied  in¬ 
terviews  but  not  always. 

Brian  Friedman,  news  editor  in  the 
Associated  Press’  Moscow  bureau, 
said  the  wire  service  refuses  to  pay 
for  interviews  or  documents,  some  of 
which  are  peddled  for  $100  to  $500 
to  correspondents. 

“If  push  comes  to  shove,  we’ll  get 
the  documents  any  way  we  can,” 
Friedman  explained.  “We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  foreign  correspondents 
should  be  charged  for  information.” 

However,  such  resistance  from  AP 
and  other  foreign  news  organizations 
apparently  has  not  discouraged  offi¬ 
cials  from  trying. 

Washington  Post  correspondent 
Michael  Dobbs  wrote  in  one  story 
from  Moscow:  “Now  a  new  age  ap¬ 


pears  to  have  dawned,  the  age  of 
checkbook  journalism.  Suddenly  ev¬ 
erything  has  become  possible  in  the 
land  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  —  as  long  as 
the  price  is  right. 

“Want  to  interview  the  former 
head  of  Soviet  foreign  intelligence? 
Sure,  for  $600  or  $700.  A  prisoner 
on  death  row?  $1,000.  The  mission 
control  director  at  the  Soviet  space 
center?  $200.  Russia’s  top  law-en¬ 
forcement  officer?  $400.  The  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet?  Price 
negotiable.  Want  a  photograph  of  the 
interior  of  the  Lenin  Mausoleum,  So¬ 
viet  Communism’s  most  sacred  site? 
$5,000.” 

Dobbs  said  Post  reporters  have 
been  asked  for  payments  by  govern¬ 
ment  bigwigs  ranging  from  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defense  to  the  former  KGB 
security  police. 

When  a  press  officer  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Ministry  was  told  that  the  Post 
does  not  pay  for  information,  the  of¬ 
ficial  replied,  “Yes,  we  need  British 
newspapers.  In  any  case,  we  prefer  to 
deal  with  rich  newsmen,”  Dobbs  re¬ 
lated. 

Los  Angeles  Times  bureau  chief 
Michael  Parks  said  he  did  not  find  the 


request  for  news  payments  “an  odd 
phenomenon  by  Russian  standards.” 

“I’m  not  too  alarmed  over  some 
people  trying  to  make  money  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  job,”  he  continued. 
“This  is  a  very  young  democracy  and 
a  free  press  system  is  in  its  early 
stages.” 

Parks  said  Times  staffers  were  first 
pressed  for  interview  payoffs  two 
years  ago  but  the  requests  stopped 
when  the  paper  declined  to  go  along. 

The  FCA  White  Paper  presented 
the  following  examples  of  officials 
wanting  money  in  exchange  for  news: 

•  A  staff  member  of  the  Russian 
Prosecutor’s  Office  told  the  Moscow 
bureau  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.  in  October  1991  that  an  inter¬ 
view  would  cost  $250.  Correspon¬ 
dent  Ben  Brown  refused  to  pay  but 
got  the  interview  anyway. 

•  The  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
quoted  a  figure  of  $250  by  the  same 
office.  It  refused  and  never  got  the 
interview. 

•  A  Defense  Ministry  spokesman 
told  Associated  Press  last  year  that 
charges  for  a  trip  to  a  military  base 
would  be  $  1 50  for  a  print  reporter  and 
$600  for  a  reporter  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher. 

•  A  press  officer  for  the  general 
staff  of  the  Commonwealth  armed 
forces  informed  Fen  Montaigne  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the  price 
for  visiting  a  tank  division  at  Nizhny 
Novgorod  was  $500,  not  including 
transportation,  which  the  paper  was 
to  arrange  separately.  Montaigne  said 
no  and  did  not  do  the  story. 

•  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  Vinnie 
Schodolski  agreed  to  pay  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet  $100  for  transportation  to 
Sevastopol  in  a  navy  car,  overnight 
accommodation  on  a  ship,  and  food. 
When  he  arrived,  Andrei  Grachev, 
the  deputy  head  of  the  fleet’s  press 
center,  demanded  an  additional  $500 
for  an  interview  with  the  fleet  admi¬ 
ral.  When  Schodolski  turned  him 
down,  he  got  the  interview  anyway. 

•  A  Mexican  television  corre¬ 
spondent  paid  $300  to  a  security  agent 
for  a  tour  of  KGB  headquarters.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Russian  newspaper 
Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  she  was 
told,  “We  need  hard  currency  for  our 
work.” 

Commented  FCA  president  Politi: 
“Requesting  money  from  journalists 
is  unacceptable,  even  when  officials 
attempt  to  justify  it  by  saying  they 
need  hard  currency  to  buy  imported 
equipment.  We  believe  this  practice 


“Want  to  interview  the  former  head  of  Soviet  foreign 
inteiiigence?  Sure,  for  $600  or  $700.  A  prisoner  on 
death  row?  $1,000.  The  mission  controi  director  at 
the  Soviet  space  center?  $200.  Russia’s  top  iaw- 
enforcement  officer?  $400. 
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contradicts  the  spirit  and  traditions  of 
a  free  press  in  any  country  in  the 
world.” 

Politi  brushed  aside  the  officials’ 
excuse  that  the  payments  are  needed 
to  help  maintain  services  during  Rus¬ 
sia’s  switch  to  a  market  economy.  He 
condemned  the  practice  as  “nothing 
more  than  exploiting  a  monopoly  po¬ 
sition  to  demand  money  for  services 
which  government  officials  should 
provide  free  of  charge  as  part  of  their 
normal  duties.” 

He  also  expressed  fear  that,  if  the 
insistence  on  payoffs  becomes  in¬ 


grained  in  the  system,  it  may  create 
distinctions  between  foreign  and  Rus¬ 
sian  journalists  —  “between  the  so- 
called  rich  media  and  the  so-called 
poor  media,  and  lead  to  checkbook 
journalism,  which  we  and  our  Rus¬ 
sian  colleagues  regard  as  completely 
unethical.” 

Eugene  V.  Abov,  business  devel¬ 
opment  director  of  the  Moscow  News, 
a  Russian-owned  English-language 
newspaper,  said  he  would  not  “pay 
one  kopek  [less  than  a  cent]  for  in¬ 
terviews.  They  ought  to  pay  us,”  he 
exclaimed. 


Dobbs  of  the  Washington  Post 
said  Russian  officials  suggest  that 
the  main  offenders  in  bribery  deals 
are  Japanese  journalists  “who  rou¬ 
tinely  pay  for  information,  followed 
by  U.S.  and  French  television  net¬ 
works  and  some  British  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

In  assessing  the  White  Paper, 
Dobbs  wrote;  “The  only  problem  with 
the  list  is  that  it  has  been  drawn  up 
almost  exclusively  by  the  virtuous; 
journalists  who  engage  in  checkbook 
journalism  are  seldom  eager  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  fact.” 


The  new  Moscow  media 

Glasnost  and  the  fall  of  Communism  leads  to  a  dizzying  array  of  newspapers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Imagine  a  city  with  between  30  and 
40  daily  newspapers.  Welcome  to 
Moscow. 

Glasnost  and  the  fall  of  Commu¬ 
nism  have  given  the  Russian  capital 
a  dizzying  array  of  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies,  all  free  to  trumpet  any  viewpoint 
they  like  —  almost. 

These  figures  are  the  best  this  E&P 
correspondent  could  get  after  talking 
to  several  Russian  and  American  jour¬ 
nalists. 

“Newspapers  are  born  and  die  ev¬ 
ery  day,”  said  Yassen  N.  Zassoursky, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Moscow  University.  “It’s  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  count  of  them.” 

He  estimated  that  600  dailies  and 
400  weeklies  are  published  through¬ 
out  Russia  but  predicted  that  half  of 
them  may  be  gone  within  a  year. 

Still,  the  educator  observed,  he  ex¬ 
pects  that  most  of  the  3,000  students 
in  the  school  will  find  jobs  in  either 
print  or  broadcasting. 

“There  is  a  great  demand  for  them,” 
he  added,  pointing  out  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  already  are  interning  for  vari¬ 
ous  news  organizations. 

However,  the  unpaid  print  interns 
are  learning  the  hard  facts  of  news¬ 
paper  economics.  The  problem  is 
money.  For  years,  the  Russian  press 
was  subsidized  by  the  government 
and  now  it  must  fight  its  way  in  the 
country’s  changeover  to  a  market 
economy. 

Subsidies  are  still  provided  to  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers  by  the  government 
of  President  Boris  Yeltsin  but  the 
funding  is  a  trickle  compared  with  the 
old  days  when  everything  from 
newsprint  to  reporters’  travel  ex¬ 
penses  were  underwritten  by  the  state. 
Moreover,  several  of  the  papers  made 


healthy  profits. 

Although  newspapers,  many  of 
which  are  owned  by  their  employees, 
are  beginning  to  attract  advertisers, 
space  selling  is  still  far  below  what 
is  needed  to  keep  the  presses  running. 

The  popular  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda,  whose  circulation  is  about  1 7 
million  copies  a  day,  is  expected  to 
lose  about  $10  million  in  1992,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  the  Moscow- 
based  Committee  for  Free  Press  and 
Journalists  Rights. 

The  paper  said  it  may  be  forced  to 
raise  its  price  to  eight  rubles  [about 


whose  relatively  objective.  Western 
style  of  reporting  has  quickly  given 
it  a  circulation  of  about  600,000. 

Komsomolskya  Pravda  reports  a 
circulation  of  1 3.4  million;  Trud,  4.3 
million;  Pravda,  1.4  million,  and  the 
biggest  of  them  all,  the  weekly  Ar- 
gumenty  i  fakty  (Arguments  and 
Facts),  25.7  million. 

Among  the  mix  are  the  biweekly 
Russian-language  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  two  English-language 
weekly  tabloids,  the  Moscow  News, 
launched  by  Joseph  Stalin  in  1931, 
and  the  Moscow  Times. 


He  estimated  that  600  dailies  and  400  weeklies  are 
published  throughout  Russia  but  predicted  that  half  of 
them  may  be  gone  within  a  year. 


eight  cents]  from  the  two  rubles  it  now 
charges.  Most  Moscow  dailies  sell  on 
the  street  for  two  or  three  rubles. 

The  newspapers  receiving  state 
subsidies  include  some  of  the  famil¬ 
iar  names  in  Russian  journalism: 
Izvestia,  Trud  and  Red  Star,  the  Army 
paper. 

The  thrice-weekly  Pravda,  once 
the  official  voice  of  the  Communist 
Party,  receives  no  help  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  it  strongly  opposes. 

“Every  day  is  a  struggle  to  stay 
alive,”  said  deputy  editor  in  chief  Vic¬ 
tor  Linnik,  a  former  American  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  paper.  Earlier  this 
year,  Pravda  was  forced  to  close  down 
for  a  short  period  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

Tass,  the  Russian  news  agency,  and 
four  television  channels  in  Moscow, 
remain  fully  subsidized  by  the  state. 

One  of  the  new  papers  is  Nezavis- 
maya  gazeta  (The  Independent), 


The  English  News  (circulation 
100,000),  which  also  publishes  a 
600,000-circulation  Russian-lan¬ 
guage  edition  leans  more  toward 
opinion  and  analysis  than  hard  news 
but  deputy  editor  in  chief  Stepan 
Kiselev  said  he  plans  to  move  in  the 
latter  direction. 

The  lively  Times  is  already  there. 
It  runs  stories  with  such  heads  as 
“Scathing  attack  welcomes  shadowy 
Mayor  Luzhkov”  and  “Archive  rev¬ 
elations  load  political  pistols,”  which 
dealt  with  about-to-be-opened  sealed 
documents  purporting  to  reveal  de¬ 
tails  of  the  feud  between  Yeltsin  and 
former  President  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  Times  also  appears  to  be  run¬ 
ning  well  ahead  of  the  News  in  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  News  handles  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  New  York  Times 
News  in  Review  and  translates  the  ar- 
(See  MOSCOW  on  page  37) 
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Cowles  to  fold  Spokane’s  p.m.  paper 


After  30  years  of  declining  after¬ 
noon  circulation,  Cowles  Publishing 
Co.  is  closing  its  evening  Spokane 
Chronicle  and  expanding  its  morning 
Spokesman-Review. 

Founded  in  1881,  the  Chronicle 
will  publish  no  more  after  a  special 
final  edition  July  31.  Its  circulation 
had  slipped  to  about  19,000  daily, 
from  a  peak  of  72,000  in  1966,  as  the 
Spokesman-Review  grew  30%  in  the 
last  decade  alone  to  101,000  daily. 

“Rather  than  continuing  to  divide 
our  publishing  resources  among  two 
daily  newspapers,  we  have  decided  to 
create  an  even  better  morning  news¬ 
paper  and  to  develop  additional  new 
information  and  advertising  products 
to  serve  our  readers,”  said  W.  Stacy 
Cowles,  publisher  of  both  papers. 

He  said  no  full-time  employees 
would  lose  their  jobs  but  a  “few”  part- 
time  drivers  and  others  would  be  in¬ 
vited  to  apply  for  other  jobs. 

About  400  Chronicle  carriers  were 
scheduled  to  be  given  $100  savings 
bonds. 

The  loss  to  journalism  is  more  form 
than  substance.  Since  the  two  news¬ 
rooms  merged  in  1983,  the  papers 
shared  the  same  editorial  page,  comics. 


features  section  and  much  of  the  same 
news  and  advertising — leaving  the 
Chronicle  essentially  an  afternoon  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Spokesman-Review. 

The  Chronicle  name  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Spokesman-Review  name¬ 
plate  but  will  continue  as  the  title  of 
a  daily  section  recording  births 
deaths,  marriages  and  court  actions. 

Fewer  than  1 ,000  subscribers  took 
both  papers.  The  company  said  the 
Chronicle’s  paid  subscribers  will  be 
switched  to  the  Spokesman-Review 
unless  they  ask  for  a  refund,  and  paid 
subscribers  to  both  would  be  offered 
prorated  refunds. 

Founded  in  1881  as  a  weekly,  the 
Chronicle  went  daily  in  1 886  and  was 
acquired  by  Spokesman-Review  pub¬ 
lisher  W.H.  Cowles  in  1 897.  Business 
operations  merged  shortly  thereafter. 

The  company  also  announced  a 
“significant”  capital  investment,  in¬ 
cluding  $7  million  worth  of  comput¬ 
ers,  improved  benefits  for  employ¬ 
ees,  a  new  computer  information  ser¬ 
vice,  bigger  news  hole,  new  zoned 
weekly  tabloid  section  with  a  news 
staff  of  five  for  North  Spokane,  im¬ 
proved  features  section  with  daily 
color  comics  and  an  expanded  Mon¬ 


day  business  section. 

Plans  for  the  Spokesman-Review — 
but  not  the  Chronicle’s  closure — 
were  outlined  internally  in  April  by 
former  publisher  William  H.  Cowles 
3rd  two  days  before  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack. 

W.  Stacy  Cowles  said  he  was  “very 
confident”  his  father  would  have 
agreed  with  the  decision  to  fold  the 
Chronicle. 

Beginning  Aug.  3,  a  new  free  elec¬ 
tronic  bulletin  board  service  for  com¬ 
puter  users,  S  R  Minerva,  will  replace 
one  begun  in  1982. 

The  company  has  promised  to  hold 
single-copy  and  home-delivery  prices 
through  1993.  It  expects  Spokesman- 
Review  circulation  will  exceed  the 
combined  circulation  of  both  papers. 

The  closure  follows  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  afternoon  dailies  that 
began  in  the  1 960s.  In  1 960  there  were 
1,459  p.m.s.  Last  year,  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  worst  newspaper  reces¬ 
sion  since  World  War  II,  42  p.m.s  dis¬ 
appeared,  leaving  1,042,  according 
to  the  1992  Editor  &  Publisher  In¬ 
ternational  YearBook. 

—  George  Garneau 


IN  BRIEF 

Cameras  return 
to  N.Y.  state  courts 

New  Y ork  state  has  approved  a  bill 
to  return  cameras  to  state  courts,  with 
some  restrictions  on  coverage  of  wit¬ 
nesses. 

The  bill,  signed  by  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  June  23,  replaces  a  law  whose 
expiration  left  state  courts  without 
cameras  for  over  a  year. 

The  new  law,  a  compromise  bill, 
expires  in  30  months  and  allows  cam¬ 
eras  into  trials  at  the  discretion  of 
judges. 

Previously,  New  Y ork  allowed  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  only  in  state  appellate 
courts,  not  in  civil  or  criminal  trials. 

The  new  bill  was  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  Courtroom  TV  Network  and 
other  broadcasters. 

Opponents  argued  that  cameras 
sensationalize  justice  and  invade  the 
privacy  of  victims  and  their  families. 

Sen.  Jeremy  Weinstein,  a  Queens 
Democrat,  said  cameras  would  dis¬ 
courage  witnesses  from  testifying. 

After  late  opposition  by  Republi¬ 
can  lawmakers,  restrictions  were 
added  to  allow  some  witnesses  to 


refuse  to  be  photographed.  Their  faces 
will  be  obscured  but  their  voices  will 
be  recorded.  According  to  the  law, 
sex  crime  victims  will  be  barred  from 
recording  unless  they  request  it.  Nor 
will  jurors  and  relatives  of  victims 
and  defendants  be  allowed  to  be  pho¬ 
tographed. 

Cuomo  called  the  restrictions  “un¬ 
necessary  and  unduly  restrictive”  but 
said  the  importance  of  access  out¬ 
weighed  his  reservations.  He  called 
for  a  careful  re-evaluation  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  when  the  program  faces  re¬ 
newal  in  November  1994. 


SPJ  sees  surplus 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  approved  a  $1.7  million 
budget  for  fiscal  1993,  up  $300,000 
from  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
ends  July  31. 

The  increase  comes  in  self-funded 
programs,  while  funding  for  regular 
operations  declines  more  than 
$100,000  in  expenses  and  revenues. 

Executive  director  Ernie  Ford  called 
the  budget  “very  conservative.” 

The  spending  plan  projects  no  dues 


increase,  an  $11,000  surplus  and 
membership  up  slightly  to  14,200. 

The  organization  is  considering  a 
tiered  dues  system,  based  on  income. 
It  could  come  to  a  vote  at  SPJ’s  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Baltimore  Nov. 
19-22. 

N.Y.  Post  owner  skips 
bankruptcy  filing 

New  York  Post  owner  and  real  es¬ 
tate  developer  Peter  Kalikow  failed 
to  file  a  reorganization  plan  within 
the  exclusivity  period  of  his  personal 
bankruptcy  case. 

The  expiration  of  exclusivity  gives 
creditors  a  chance  to  submit  their  own 
plan. 

Instead  Kalikow  continued  nego¬ 
tiating  with  creditors,  and  both  sides 
agreed  not  to  file  a  plan  without  the 
other’s  consent  until  after  July  2. 

Kalikow  filed  for  Chapter  1 1  pro¬ 
tection  from  creditors  after  several 
banks  sued  him  to  recover  defaulted 
loans. 

The  Post  is  not  directly  affected  by 
the  bankruptcy  but  is  one  of  Ka¬ 
likow’ s  personal  assets. 
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Detroit  papers  buying  out  up  to 
400  non-journalist  jobs; 
to  reduce  work  force  by  12.5% 

By  George  Garneau 

The  Detroit  newspaper  agency  will  spend  $20  million 
to  $25  million  to  eliminate  12.5%  of  its  work  force. 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency,  publisher  of  Knight- 
Ridder’  s  Detroit  News  and  Gannett’ s  Detroit  Free  Press, 
plans  to  buy  out  the  jobs  of  300  to  400  non-journalists 
over  two  or  three  years. 

The  voluntary  buyouts  affect  drivers,  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  managers,  press  operators,  paperhandlers,  engravers, 
printers  and  maintenance  workers.  Most  affected  is  the 
Teamsters  local,  which  is  slated  to  lose  1 85  jobs  because 
the  company  is  overhauling  its  distribution  system. 

The  buyouts,  available  to  the  most  senior  employees 
first,  result  from  labor  contracts  that  took  effect  in  May 
with  12  unions. 

The  size  of  the  buyouts  is  based  on  seniority.  They 
range  from  a  high  of  $70,000,  plus  1 0  years  of  health  care 
insurance,  for  employees  with  job  guarantees  or  30  years 
of  service,  down  to  a  minimum  of  $25,000  and  six  months 
of  health  care. 

Meanwhile,  DNA  is  bifurcating  its  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  into  home  delivery  and  street  sales  operations.  It  is 
consolidating  235  distribution  centers  into  40.  To  speed 
loading  and  protect  newspapers,  trucks  will  be  loaded 
with  wheeled  carts  full  of  newspapers,  instead  of  simply 
being  stacked  with  newspaper  bundles. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  said  that  to  fund  its  share  of  the 
buyouts  it  would  take  a  charge  against  earnings  of  1 10  a 
share,  nearly  $1 1  million  before  taxes,  in  second-quar¬ 
ter  1992. 

A  Gannett  spokeswoman  said  earnings  would  not  be 
affected. 

Before  the  joint  operating  agreement  in  1985,  both  pa¬ 
pers  employed  about  4,300  people  combined.  When  the 
JOA  formed,  job  cuts  reduced  employment  to  3,800.  Now 
the  buyouts  will  leave  about  3,350  employees,  including 
2,800  DNA  employees  and  550  journalists. 

DNA  senior  vice  president  for  labor  relations  Tim 
Kelleher  said  it  will  take  I'A  years  for  the  agency  to  re¬ 
coup  the  cost  of  the  buyouts. 

The  federal  government  suspended  antitrust  laws — al¬ 
lowing  the  News  and  Free  Press  to  merge  business  opera¬ 
tions  and  divide  the  market,  while  keeping  news  products 
separate  and  competitive — in  1989  after  both  papers  lost 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  a  protracted  newspaper  war. 

DNA  has  yet  to  turn  an  after-tax  profit  but  expects  to 
in  the  next  three  years,  Kelleher  said. 

By  agreement,  Knight-Ridder  gets  slightly  less  than 
half  the  profits,  or  losses,  until  1 995 ,  when  the  split  evens. 

Knight-Ridder  chief  financial  officer  Robert  F.  Sin¬ 
gleton  said  in  a  release  that  the  labor  savings  in  Detroit 
would  help  Knight-Ridder  post  higher  per-share  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30. 

In  other  developments,  Knight-Ridder  declared  a  350 
dividend  payable  July  14  to  holders  of  common  stock  as 
of  July  7. 

Illinois  newspapers  win 
independent  contractor  issue 

Six  years  after  Illinois  bureaucrats  began  targeting 
newspapers  for  more  unemployment  insurance  premi¬ 
ums,  the  industry  has  won  big  on  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  issue. 
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McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

12.00 

10.50 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.00 

11.00 

11.625 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

14.125 

14.50 
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Reuters  (c) 
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Southam  Inc.  (a) 
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16.25 

18.125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.125 

15.125 

15.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 
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21.00 
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1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

The  Illinois  new  unemployment  insurance  law  specif¬ 
ically  recognizes  free-lance  writers,  photographers  and 
most  newspaper  delivery  workers  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors  who  are  exempt  from  the  unemployment  with¬ 
holding  requirements. 

The  permanent  change  in  the  law,  approved  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  the  Illinois  Legislature  on  July  1,  gave 
Illinois  newspapers  just  about  everything  they  wanted, 
said  Beth  Bennett,  government  affairs  manager  for  the 
Illinois  Press  Association. 

Newspapers  have  been  fighting  the  state  over  the  in¬ 
dependent  contractor  issues  since  1986,  when  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Department  of  Employment  Security  changed  its 
interpretation  of  what  constitutes  “employment.” 

At  the  time,  Illinois’  unemployment  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  was  running  a  deficit  of  $2  billion,  and  the  state 
was  desperately  looking  for  new  premiums. 

(See  WIN  on  page  38) 
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CIRCULATION 


Tips  on  gaining  readers 

Giving  consumers  a  more  diverse  editoriai  package  and  better 
service  can  overcome  price  hikes,  paneiists  are  toid 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Circulation  gains  are  possible  in  a 
tight  economy  if  the  creative  juices 
are  running  strong  enough. 

This  was  the  uplifting  note  sounded 
by  three  newspaper  executives  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  —  all 
recession-bitten  —  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  California  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  San  Pedro. 

Mike  Kujana  circulation  director 
of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader, 
said  that  the  paper  has  steadily  gained 
circulation  in  the  past  decade  while  it 
was  raising  prices  almost  every  year. 
In  fact,  the  H-L  is  the  third-highest 
priced  newspaper  in  the  country,  right 
behind  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  H-L’s  current  home-delivery 
price  is  $  1 4.95  a  month  for  seven-day 
delivery. 

The  secret  to  winning  more  sub¬ 
scribers  despite  a  higher  price  tag  is 


a  combination  of  a  “vibrant  product, 
effective  promotion  and  superior  ser¬ 
vice,”  Kujana  asserted. 

The  improvements,  he  continued, 
include  a  Sports  Saturday  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Monday  section  and  such  inno¬ 
vations  as  a  “Breakfast  Briefing”  to 
give  readers  a  quick  scan  of  the  news, 
and  a  TV  Book  that  was  changed  from 
a  quarterfold  to  a  tabloid  to  allow  a 
full  grid  for  viewers. 

Kujana  attributed  much  of  his  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  gain  to  a  “great  re¬ 
lationship  with  our  newsroom,  an  ab¬ 
solute  must  for  the  effectiveness  of 
any  newspaper.” 

He  said  the  circulation  department 
is  included  in  all  editorial  side  dis¬ 
cussions  on  changes. 

“When  they  see  a  story  that  sells, 
they  are  quick  to  call  us,”  the  speaker 
said.  “They  do  a  fabulous  job  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  truly  sellable  product.” 

The  team  spirit  is  so  strong,  he 
said,  that  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  suggest  sales  locations  and  re¬ 


port  empty  racks. 

Kujana  said  the  H-L’s  policy  calls 
for  communication  between  all  de¬ 
partments. 

“This  does  not  have  to  be  a  formal 
meeting,  but  should  be  a  continuing 
dialogue,”  he  explained. 

His  department,  Kujana  went  on, 
does  its  part  by  consistent  on-time  de¬ 
livery  and  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
subscribers. 

In  1991,  he  noted,  the  paper  an¬ 
swered  more  calls  than  ever  before 
and  reduced  its  abandoned  call  rate 
from  39%  to  2.6%. 

Innovative  and  reader-appealing 
new  sections  also  are  boosting  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News  be¬ 
yond  what  it  gained  when  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  folded  last  year,  said 
executive  editor  Ralph  Langer. 

Among  them  is  a  House  &  Garden 
weekly  whose  subject  matter  used  to 
run  in  another  section.  Since  the  new 
section’s  advent,  garden-related  ad¬ 


vertising  has  shot  up  considerably. 

Also  successful,  Langer  said,  is  Ed¬ 
ucation  Extra,  which  has  generated  a 
flock  of  mail  from  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers.  Its  articles  include  “hot  cam¬ 
puses,”  magnet  schools,  honored 
teachers  and  student  achievers. 

The  section,  he  pointed  out,  was 
launched  on  a  “shoestring”  with  no 
extra  staffing. 

In  addition,  the  Morning  News  took 
a  chance  on  another  new  section. 
Woman,  which,  Langer  said,  is  meant 
to  catch  women  readers  “without  re¬ 
turning  to  the  1950s.” 

He  recalled  that  some  staff  mem¬ 
bers  “hated  it  at  the  beginning”  but 
have  been  won  over  by  its  growing 
popularity. 

In  recession-ridden  New  England, 
The  Day  in  New  London  is  the  only 
newspaper  distributed  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Connecticut  that  has  produced  cir¬ 
culation  gains  since  1988,  said  its 
publisher,  Reid  MacCluggage. 

Moreover,  he  went  on,  the  Day, 


based  on  the  FAS-FAX  report  from 
September  1990  to  September  1991, 
shows  the  best  gains  in  New  England 
in  both  daily  and  Sunday  categories. 

All  this,  MacCluggage  said,  took 
place  as  the  paper  raised  its  single¬ 
copy  price  twice  from  300  to  500  and 
the  Sunday  paper  from  750  to  $1. 
Home  delivery  went  from  $2.30  a 
week  to  $2.75. 

MacCluggage  ticked  off  the  rea¬ 
sons: 

•  Increased  story  count  through 
tighter  editing. 

•  Becoming  better  at  packaging 
briefs,  especially  with  large  takeouts. 

•  Going  beyond  town  government 
coverage  but  not  ignoring  it. 

•  A  new,  monthly  full  page  of  stu¬ 
dent  writing — ^junior  and  senior  high. 
Moving  all  runovers  to  the  back  page 
of  the  A  section. 

•  A  calendar  of  events  every  day. 

Fundamentally,  MacCluggage  said, 

the  Day  had  developed  a  “recession 
strategy”  in  1 988  that  had  grown  from 
the  belief  that  “we  could  make  gains 
in  market  share  because  we  were  con¬ 
vinced  the  competition  would  be  trans¬ 
fixed  on  the  bottom  line.  We  were  right 
about  that.” 

The  Day  faces  not  only  area  print 
and  broadcast  competition  but  also 
finds  its  racks  alongside  those  of  the 
Boston  and  New  York  newspapers. 

The  strategy,  MacCluggage  said, 
included  full  employee  involvement 
in  setting  and  achieving  goals  and 
making  a  big  investment  in  the  news¬ 
room. 

Measured  against  national  stan¬ 
dards,  he  said,  the  Day  employs  more 
reporters  and  editors  and  spends  more 
on  salaries  than  most  newspapers  in 
the  same  circulation  group:  39,000 
daily  and  45,000  Sunday.  The  paper, 
he  said,  publishes  2,000  more  pages 
of  news  each  year. 

Shortly  after  the  1987  stock  mar¬ 
ket  crash,  the  publisher  recalled,  “We 
decided  the  downturn  .  .  .  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  because  we  guessed  the 
competition  would  make  deep  cuts  in 
coverage  to  shore  up  the  bottom  line. 

“They  did  and  we  cut,  too — when 
the  recession  turned  worse  than  ex- 

I  (See  CIRCULATION  on  page  38) 


The  result  was  that  The  Day  took  a  drop  in  profits  in 
exchange  for  a  long-term  readership  gain. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  Whaley 


Marc  Reynolds 


Jim  Stommen 


John  Whaley,  formerly  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  the  Lubbock  (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal,  recently  was 
named  circulation  director  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  in  Jacksonville. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Gordon  S.  Cox. 

Whaley  has  held  circulation  posts 
in  Waco,  Texas,  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Marc  Alan  Reynolds,  formerly 
zone  marketing  manager  for  the  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  joined  Beacon  Communications 
of  Acton,  Mass.,  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  James  Wysocki, 
who  has  moved  to  the  Stars  &  Stripes 
in  Germany. 

Earlier,  Reynolds  was  district  sales 
manager  with  the  State  Journal  in 
Lansing,  Mich. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  announced 
the  following  staff  changes: 

Nadine  Mendoza,  a  writer/copy 
editor  for  the  Times’  special  sections, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  TV  Times 
as  a  copy  editor. 

Marc  Lacey,  a  reporter  in  the 
South  Bay  edition,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Metro  staff.  He  will  be 
a  general  assignment  reporter  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  city  desk. 

John  Mitchell  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Westside  section  to 
the  Metro  staff,  where  he  will  work 
general  assignment  and  report  to  the 
city  desk. 

Maria  La  Ganga,  an  assistant 
business  editor,  has  been  named  an 
environmental  writer  and  will  cover 
regional  environmental  news  in 
Southern  California.  She  will  report 
to  the  state/specialist  desk. 

*  *  * 

Carrie  Rickey,  a  film  critic  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  page,  with  special  responsibility 
for  the  commentary  page. She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lorraine  Branham,  who  has 
become  New  Jersey  editor. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 


TONY  CASE 


Prior  to  joining  the  Inquirer,  Rick¬ 
ey  was  film  critic  at  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald,  New  Woman,  and  the  Village 
Voice  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as 
art  critic  for  the  Voice  and  for  Artfo- 


JiM  Stommen,  formerly  editor  of 
Aruba  Today,  an  English-language 
newspaper  that  he  founded  on  the 
Caribbean  Island,  now  is  editor  of  the 
Times  Herald  of  Norristown,  Pa.  He 
succeeds  Carroll  “Buck”  Shel¬ 
ton,  who  retired. 

Stommen  previously  served  as  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening 
News,  executive  editor  for  the  Owens¬ 
boro  (Ky.)  Messenger  Inquirer,  city 
editor  at  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette,  and  national  marketing  rep¬ 
resentative  with  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Lou  Foy,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher/bureaus  for  the  Washington 
Post,  was  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Also  elected  were:  Bill  Luster, 
staff  photographer  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  vice  president;  Skip 
Peterson,  director  of  photography  at 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Steve  Sweitzer,  news  op¬ 
erations  manager  of  WISH-TV,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  board  representative  to  the 
executive  committee. 

All  have  one-year  terms  except  Pe¬ 
terson,  who  will  serve  two  years. 

if:  4:  * 

John  Joly,  director  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  at  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  CityClub,  a 
civic  organization  in  Seattle. 

4!  4:  ^ 

Richard  B.  Quinn,  an  attorney 
with  the  Washington  office  of  Baker 
and  Hostetler,  has  been  named  legal 
director  of  the  Freedom  Forum  First 
Amendment  Center  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville. 


Pete  Litterski,  formerly  editor 
at  the  Greenville  (Texas)  Herald  Ban¬ 
ner,  is  the  new  editor  of  Journal 
Newspapers,  a  group  of  daily  papers 
in  suburban  Washington,  D.C. 

Earlier,  Litterski  was  news  editor 
of  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  and 
sports  editor  for  the  Menominee, 
Mich.,  Herald  Leader. 

Brenda  Roy,  formerly  publisher 
at  Observer  Newspapers,  Humble, 
Texas,  now  is  advertising  director  at 
Journal. 

4e  4:  4: 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  recently  made 
the  following  management  changes 
at  its  newspapers. 

Peter  Ridder,  formerly  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  now  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Saint  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press.  He  succeeds 
Mary  Junck,  who  takes  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  company. 

Earlier,  Ridder  served  as  president 
and  CEO  of  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  agency  for  the  Journal- 
Gazette  and  News-Sentinel,  and  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle-Beacon  and 
worked  for  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune. 

Richard  J.  Sadowski,  formerly 
president  and  CEO  of  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers,  succeeds  Ridder  in  Long 
Beach. 

Sadowski  previously  was  vice 
president  for  sales  and  marketing  in 
Fort  Wayne,  consumer  marketing 
vice  president  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Press-Telegram,  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  executive  with  the  Miami 
Herald. 

Scott  McGehee,  formerly  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sadowski  in  Fort  Wayne  and 
holds  the  new  post  of  News-Sentinel 
publisher. 

McGehee  has  been  assistant  to  the 
senior  vice  president/news  and  oper¬ 
ations  at  Knight-Ridder  and  worked 
at  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Press,  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  Industrial  Design 
magazine  in  New  York. 
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Teresa  Wasson,  formerly  deputy 
managing  editor  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  recently  moved  to  the  news¬ 
paper  division  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  as 
a  news  executive.  She  succeeds 
Kathleen  Kozdemba,  the  new  chief 
executive  of  the  North  Hills  (Pa.) 
News  Record. 

Wasson  has  served  as  a  copy  edi¬ 
tor  and  metro  editor  in  Nashville,  a 
copy  editor  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal,  and  an  assistant  copy  desk 
chief  with  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Don  R.  Hecker,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  slot  editor  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  metro  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Hecker,  who  founded  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  copy  editing  journal  Right¬ 
ing  Words,  has  worked  on  copy  desks 
at  The  Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J., 
and  Newsweek  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Nicholas  Daniloff,  a  faculty 
member  of  the  journalism  school  at 
Northeastern  University  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  a  former  Moscow  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  has  been  named  to  head  the 
Northeastern  j-school. 

4c  4: 

Robert  R.  Lutgen,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  for  news  at 
the  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  in 
Little  Rock,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor. 

Lutgen  earlier  was  city  editor  and 
managing  editor  for  the  Texarkana 
(Texas)  Gazette,  city  editor  of  the 
Bryan-College  Station  (Texas)  Ea¬ 
gle,  and  a  reporter,  bureau  chief,  and 
assistant  city  editor  at  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald  Republic. 

*  *  * 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  vice  presidents. 

Ruth  Jarmul,  formerly  a  category 
advertising  manager  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  a  member  of  the 
Journal’s  magazine  task  force,  is  the 
NAA’s  vice  president/marketing  and 
sales  in  the  sales  and  marketing  de¬ 
partment.  She  serves  as  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  NAA’s  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  department  and  marketing  devel¬ 
opment  department  and  assists  with 
corporate  planning,  sales,  and  new 
product  development. 

Jarmul  previously  was  director  of 
corporate  planning  for  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  Inc.  and  manager  of  its  Corporate 
Economic  Research  Group. 

Molly  Cole,  formerly  director  of 
computer/office  equipment  sales  and 
director  of  special  sales  for  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  now  is  vice  president/ad¬ 
vertising  director  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  department  of  the  NAA.  She  is 


responsible  for  ad  sales  for  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  monthly  presstime  maga¬ 
zine  and  other  publications. 

Earlier,  Cole  was  a  corporate  ad 
manager  and  in  other  posts  at  USA  To¬ 
day. 

*  *  * 

Woody  Klein,  an  executive  with 
IBM  Corp.  and  editor  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employee  publication  Think, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  West- 
port  (Conn.)  News,  where  he  had 
served  as  a  contributing  columnist. 

Klein  previously  was  a  police  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  with  the 
Washington  Post,  a  reporter  and 
columnist  at  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun,  a  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  press  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lind¬ 
say,  and  assistant  administrator  for 
public  affairs  for  New  York’s  hous¬ 
ing  authority. 

He  currently  is  an  adjunct  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  Fairfield  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Connecticut. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Dotson  Jr.,  formerly 
president  and  publisher  at  the  Daily 
Camera  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  at  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Journal.  He 
succeeds  Christopher  M.  Harte, 
who  now  is  president  of  Portland 


(Maine)  Newspapers,  parent  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald  and  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram. 

Dotson  has  been  director  of  night 
operations  at  Philadelphia  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  transportation  and  circula¬ 
tion  administration  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  a  news 
staffer  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  executive  assistant  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  PNI,  a  reporter  for  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  and  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief,  senior  editor,  and  news 
editor  at  Newsweek  magazine. 

Harte  earlier  was  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Centre  Daily  Times 
in  State  College,  Pa.,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald,  a  po¬ 
litical  reporter  in  Austin,  Texas,  for 
the  Associated  Press,  a  staffer  at  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  and 
deputy  campaign  manager  in  Florida 
for  Ed  Muskie’s  1972  presidential 
campaign. 

4e  4;  s|i 

Greg  Anderson,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.) 
News  and  the  Port  St.  Lucie  (Fla.) 
News,  has  been  promoted  to  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspapers. 

Earlier,  Anderson  worked  for  the 
Fort  Pierce  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Dal- 
las-Fort  Worth  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers. 


the  most  exf^rienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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Carrying  the  poetic  torch  in  Greenfieid,  ind. 

‘Happy  news’  weekly  competes  with  daily 


By  Mark  Martin 

When  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
(1849-1916)  was  growing  up  in 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  the  town’s  1,000  res¬ 
idents  relished  the  snappy  rivalry  of 
several  newspapers  whose  arsenal  of 
readership  ammunition  included  ev¬ 
erything  from  national  politics  to  lo¬ 
cal  gossip  and  homegrown  poetry. 

Riley,  who  stayed  in  school  until 
he  was  20  and  had  a  reputation  as  the 
town  scamp,  frequently  contributed 
poetry  and  letters  to  the  editors. 

A  big  statue  of  Riley  in  front  of  the 
Hancock  County  Courthouse  com¬ 
memorates  his  fame  as  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’  s  most-loved  poets  and  his  lesser- 
known  career  as  longtime  editor  of 
the  leading  daily  at  Indianapolis,  15 
miles  to  the  west. 

Bearing  his  name  is  a  spacious  city 
park  that  surrounds  “the  ol’  swimmin’ 
hole’’  made  famous  in  one  of  his  best- 
known  dialect  poems.  Every  fall, 
“when  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin’  and 
the  corn  is  in  the  shock,”  the  town, 
now  grown  to  some  1 2,000  residents, 
stages  a  festival  in  honor  of  “the 
Hoosier  poet.” 

As  for  local  newspapers,  the  ones 
that  existed  in  Riley’s  era  have  dis¬ 
appeared  or  merged  but  there  is  still 
a  pair  of  papers  and  their  rivalry  is  in¬ 
tense. 

The  Daily  Reporter  is  housed  in  a 


Jim  Thomas 

delights  in  telling  how  he  used  to  de¬ 
liver  the  local  daily,  then  left  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  circulation  figures. 

He  had  come  to  Greenfield  in  1973 
when  the  Interstate  opened  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  gas  station,  then  bought  the  com¬ 
pany  that  delivered  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  sheet.  When  that  freebie  was 
bought  by  the  Daily  Reporter,  Thomas 
continued  to  deliver  for  the  new  own¬ 
ers  until  quitting  in  a  dispute  over  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

With  a  partner,  Thomas  started  the 
Ad-News  and  Greenfield  again  had  a 


The  weekly  poetry  column  In  the  Ad-News  is, 
Thomas  notes  with  a  grin,  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  his  weekly. 


spanking  new  building  near  the  1-70 
interchange  along  with  the  printing 
operations  of  its  parent.  Home  News 
Enterprises. 

The  Hancock  County  Ad-News  is 
headquartered  in  a  converted  frame 
building  downtown  near  the  hand¬ 
some  two-story  home  where  Riley 
was  born.  It  is  hand-delivered,  free, 
each  Monday  to  16,300  homes,  dou¬ 
ble  the  subscription  list  of  the  daily. 

Jim  Thomas,  who  publishes  the 
weekly  Ad-News,  along  with  two  sis¬ 
ter  freebies  that  blanket  nearby  areas, 

(Martin  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


hot  journalistic  rivalry  to  savor.  The 
upstart  was  sued  three  times  but  has 
survived  a  fusillade  of  harassing  fire 
from  the  other  side.  The  Ad-News 
staff  now  numbers  1 1  and  the  ad  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  20-page  weekly  averages  a 
healthy  70%.  It  also  carries  a  lot  of 
home-grown  poetry. 

One  of  the  Ad-News’  most  popu¬ 
lar  columnists  is  Dorothy  June 
Williams,  curator  of  the  Riley  Mu¬ 
seum  which  draws  over  10,000  visi¬ 
tors  a  year  to  the  Hoosier  poet’s  old 
home  at  250  Main  Street. 

Dorothy  June,  white-haired,  spry 
as  a  cricket,  is  coy  about  her  age 


though  she  does  admit  it  was  1929 
when  she  graduated  from  Indiana 
University.  She  says  townsfolk  were 
bitter  about  the  sale  of  the  local  pa¬ 
per  to  a  chain  because  local  news 
seemed  to  get  short  shrift. 

She  points  to  a  copy  of  the  Green¬ 
field  Daily  Reporter  of  April  27, 
1908,  framed  on  a  wall  of  the  Riley 
Museum  and  says,  “See,  it’s  all  local 
news  on  the  front  page.” 

She  urges  visitors  to  browse 
through  the  collection  of  old  news¬ 
papers  in  the  next-door  annex,  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  the  family  that  pub¬ 
lished  the  local  paper.  The  city  bought 
the  property  for  use  by  the  museum. 

Those  fading  files  provide  a  fasci¬ 
nating  trip  through  Greenfield  his¬ 
tory.  The  Oct.  9,  1894,  edition  of  the 
Hancock  Democrat  features  a  comic 
communique  from  “Bud”  Riley  tell¬ 
ing  how  he  was  mistaken  for  a  preach¬ 
er  while  accompanying  a  certain 
“Doctor”  Hayes  on  a  medicine-show 
trip  among  the  yokels  in  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina. 

Side  by  side  are  copies  of  the  Jan. 
2, 1 897,  editions  of  the  local  Evening 
Republican  —  cost  l0  —  and  the 
Evening  Tribune,  bitter  rivals  for  the 
hearts  and  advertising  dollars  of  the 
Greenfield  community,  so  competi¬ 
tion  was  heavy.  On  the  Republican 
front  page  is  an  ad  for  Climax  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  and  another  that  urges  the 
fair  sex  to  “keep  your  husband  at 
home  in  the  evening  by  buying  him  a 
pair  of  those  $  1 .00  slippers  at  Lee  C . 
Thayer’s.”  The  Tribune  countered 
with  an  ad  for  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
and  mixed  national  reports  with  lo¬ 
cal  gossip. 

“Those  were  the  days,”  Dorothy 
June  recollects  with  a  sigh,  and  they 
have  not  entirely  disappeared.  The 
Riley  Museum  may  have  grown 
musty  but  the  Hoosier  poet’s  name 
remains  fixed  to  parks  and  commer¬ 
cial  buildings  and  the  annual  Riley 
festival  is  a  welcome  boost  to  the  lo¬ 
cal  economy,  which  has  been  ailing 
of  late. 

Although  he  rivaled  Bill  Nye  — 
another  once-renowned  homespun 
editor/litterateur  —  as  America’s 
leading  humorist,  Riley’s  poetry  has 
always  been  scorned  by  academic 
critics.  Never  mind;  there  are  few 
modern  poets  who  sell  as  well  as  Ri- 
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ley’s  “Little  Orphant  Annie”  or  “The 
Passing  of  the  Backhouse,”  a  possi¬ 
bly  spurious  effort  that  remains  an  in¬ 
stant  hit  with  the  tourist  trade  here. 

The  weekly  poetry  column  in  the 
Ad-News  is,  Thomas  notes  with  a 
grin,  one  of  the  most  popular  features 
of  his  weekly.  In  “Shine  On,”  a  re¬ 
cent  contribution  by  Greenfield  res¬ 
ident  Alan  Rowlette,  appear  these 
lines:  “Through  the  loss  of  something 
dear/We  learn  to  cherish  what  re¬ 
mains,”  and  that  may  be  a  clue  to  the 
success  of  Thomas’  paper. 

While  his  rival  puts  out  a  crisply 
designed  daily  —  there  are  several 
cases  of  journalistic  awards  in  its 
spiffy  lobby  —  Thomas’  tabloid  aims 
at  a  folksy  look  with  columns  such  as 
Dorothy  June  Williams’  “Greenfield 
Glimpses.”  The  May  28  edition  of  the 
Daily  Reporter  headlined  a  story 
about  27  alcohol-related  arrests  made 
locally,  while  the  concurrent  Ad- 
News  front  page  featured  articles  on 
a  church  strawberry  festival,  local 
scholarship  awards,  upcoming  youth 
camp  programs,  a  “Mysteries  of  His¬ 
tory”  lecture  at  the  library,  and  a 
Teddy  Bear  Necklace  Craft  class. 

Thomas  concedes  that  his  aim  is  to 
publish  a  “happy”  paper  with  lots  of 
“good”  news  to  put  a  smile  on  peo¬ 
ple’s  faces  when  they  read  it.  If  you 
want  bad  news,  he  says,  watch  evening 
tv. 

How  does  he  explain  the  continu¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  weekly  doses  of 
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Hancock  County  Ad-News 

services  offered  by  the  free-paper  as¬ 
sociation  and  various  publications 
that  promote  the  alternative  press. 

Although  he  had  no  previous  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  before  cranking 
up  the  Ad-News,  he  plunged  into  the 
business  with  all  the  glee  of  young 
Riley  plopping  into  that  oT  swimmin’ 
hole.  He  got  help,  he  recalls  “from 
anybody  I  could  find  to  help.” 

He  preaches  the  free-paper  gospel 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  convert.  This 


Thomas  concedes  that  his  aim  is  to  pubiish  a 
“happy”  paper  with  lots  of  “good”  news  to  put  a  smile 
on  people’s  faces  when  they  read  it. 


Thomas  has  three  teen-age  sons 
who  are  apparently  going  to  follow 
that  route.  They  all  work  at  the  Ad- 
News  and,  like  other  staffers  there, 
are  switch-hitters  who  can  handle 
copy,  ads,  and  production.  Son  Ty  is 
also  a  drummer  with  a  rock  group 
which  recently  made  its  first  record¬ 
ing.  That  music  blares  from  a  boom¬ 
box  set  alongside  the  computers  that 
clack  softly  in  the  back  room. 

Papa  Jim  found  out  about  comput¬ 
ers  by  sheer  chance  and,  without  help 
from  anyone,  installed  a  battery  of 
Macintosh  computers  to  speed  pro¬ 
duction  and  bring  costs  down.  He  ex¬ 
perimented  with  Pagemaker,  Quark 
Express,  and  other  software  programs 
until  he  found  the  right  combination 
for  his  three  weeklies.  He  claims  to 
have  been  the  second  paper  in  the 
state  to  computerize  and  now  he  is 
ready  to  install  a  second-generation 
system. 

So  what  would  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  make  of  all  this?  Free  newspa¬ 
pers.  Rock  ’n  roll  in  the  makeup  room. 
Computers  instead  of  ink  pens  and 
laser  printers  instead  of  proof  presses. 

He  would  probably  write  one  of  his 
gently  satirical  poems  about  it.  He 
penned  well  over  1,000,  and  every¬ 
thing  about  small-town  life  was  grist 
for  his  poetical  mill.  He  shifted  eas¬ 
ily  from  pathos  to  humor  but  pre¬ 
ferred  smiles  to  tears.  His  was 
“happy”  poetry. 

Seems  like  Jim  Thomas  and  the 
folks  in  Greenfield  who  have  their 
homespun  verse  published  in  his 
weekly  Ad-News  are  carrying  on  the 
grand  tradition,  and  doing  right  well 
with  it,  too. 


poetry  in  his  paper?  He  credits  the  Ri¬ 
ley  connection,  and  adds  that  local 
schools  foster  a  considerable  love  of 
poetry.  He  also  notes  that  the  frequent 
book  reviews  that  appear  in  the  Ad- 
News  sparks  a  run  on  those  books  at 
the  Indianapolis  libraries. 

As  for  himself,  Thomas  admits  that 
“Personally,  I’ve  never  been  able  to 
understand  Riley  ’  s  kind  of  poetry,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dialect,  but  when  people 
actually  perform  his  poetry,  you  can 
understand  it.” 

He  delights  in  telling  about  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Free  Community  Papers  to  which  par¬ 
ticipants  brought  some  memento  of 
their  hometown  to  be  auctioned  off. 
Thomas  took  a  volume  of  Riley  po¬ 
ems  and  it  drew  the  top  bid.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  recognize  the  Hoosier 
Poet  but  nobody  remembered  that  he 
also  had  once  been  one  of  the  nation’ s 
top  editors. 

Thomas  also  delights  in  touting  the 


is  the  way  the  journalistic  world  is 
turning,  he  argues,  and  he  thinks  it  is 
where  the  future  lies,  at  least  in  Green¬ 
field. 

He  notes  that  every  year  some  of 
the  top  graduates  at  local  high  schools 
enter  j-schools  somewhere.  They  per¬ 
sist  even  though  the  pay  scale  in  news¬ 
paper  does  not  compare  with  those  in 
other  vocations. 

Why?  Thomas  puts  it  this  way:  “If 
he  gets  through  j-school  he  comes  out 
an  idealist.  His  best  shot  is  to  go  to 
work  for  a  daily  like  this  one  [the  ri¬ 
val  local],  which  pays  about  $  1 3,000- 
14,000  a  year,  where  everybody  else 
starts  at,  say  $25,000.  He’ll  stay  there 
maybe  five  years  and  if  he’s  good 
he’ll  move  up  to  a  midtown,  like  An¬ 
derson  or  Fort  Wayne,  and  he’ll  be 
there  for  maybe  10  years  at  $25,000. 
And  if  he’s  still  good  he’ll  finally  get 
a  job  at  a  top  daily  at  maybe  $50,000. 
You  gotta  love  journalism  to  follow 
that  track.” 


Book  reprints 
AIDS  columns 

The  Seattle  Times  recently  released 
its  publication  of  “Living  with 
AIDS,”  a  collection  of  columns  by 
award-winning  writer  Robert  O’  Boy  le. 
His  columns  chronicled  his  battle 
with  AIDS  in  the  pages  of  the  Times 
from  June  1 990  until  his  death  on  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1992. 

T wo  weeks  prior  to  his  death  at  age 
32,  the  idea  arose  to  answer  the  many 
calls  for  reprints  of  his  columns  with 
the  publication  of  a  book.  Section  ed¬ 
itor  Terry  Tazioli  said,  “Robert  was 
excited  by  the  idea:  25  columns  about 
how  to  live  with  dying.  I  think  he  saw 
it  as  his  legacy.” 

Retail  price  for  the  book  is  $4.95. 
Proceeds  from  the  62-page,  soft  cover 
book  will  go  to  the  Seattle  AIDS  Sup¬ 
port  Group,  where  O’  Boyle  was  a  vol¬ 
unteer. 
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Congratulations  to  the  first  ploce  winners  in  the  1 991 
Heorst  Newspapers'  Writing  and  Photography  Contests. 
Pictured  here  ore  just  o  few  of  the  stories,  photos  ond 
headlines  which  were  selected  os  the  finest  in  their  doss 
from  around  the  country. 

Winners  from  Heorst's  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Group 
were  selected  by  o  panel  of  distinguished  judges;  Don 
Thomosson,  Vice  President  and  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  of  Scripps  Howard;  Mourine  Beasley,  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Maryland;  and  Bob  Ritter, 
Editor  of  the  Gannett  News  Service.  Winners  in  the 
Community  Newspaper  Group  were  chosen  by  Nothon 
Glosser,  Volerie  Greco,  Ralph  Mahoney  and  Franklin  Morse, 
retired  Heorst  Newspopers  editors  and  journalists. 

This  onnuol  competition  recognizes  that  at  Heorst 
Newspapers,  greot  journalism  olwoys  comes  first. 


NEWS/TECH  - 

Going  commercial 

Newspapers  supplement  revenues  with  commercial  printing  jobs 


By  George  Garneau 

How  do  you  deal  with  shrinking 
advertising  revenue?  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  are  cashing  in  on  idle  hours  of 
their  multimillion-dollar  presses. 

At  an  ANPA/TEC  session  on  com¬ 
mercial  printing  in  the  newspaper  en¬ 
vironment,  several  papers  shared  their 
experiences  with  commercial  print¬ 
ing:  dos,  don’ts,  needs,  benefits, 
drawbacks,  limitations  and  cautions. 

While  a  lot  of  small  papers  print 
commercially,  larger  papers  have 
avoided  the  technical  and  labor  com¬ 
plications.  However,  commercial 
work  can  often  be  performed  with 
minimal  added  costs  for  personnel 
and  equipment,  several  newspapers 
reported. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

While  the  Goss  Urbanite  is  the  best 
newspaper  press  for  commercial  ap¬ 
plications,  even  midsize  papers  with 
multiple  double-width  presses  and  la¬ 


bor  unions  can  do  commercial  work 
profitably,  according  to  Wilmington, 
Del.,  News  Journal  production  di¬ 
rector  William  Tudor. 

The  secret,  he  said,  is  finding  out 
what  kinds  of  work  the  newspaper  can 
do  best — and  profitably — then  find¬ 
ing  customers  that  fit  their  ability. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  News 
Journal  built  a  plant  equipped  with 
two  eight-unit,  double-width  Goss 
Headliner  Offset  presses  and  a  color 
scanner,  it  intended  to  do  commercial 
printing  to  utilize  press  capacity  and 
bring  in  money  to  supplement  tradi¬ 
tional  revenues  from  the  Gannett  Co. 
paper’s  125,000  daily,  145,000  Sun¬ 
day,  circulation. 

The  News  Journal  assumed  it 


would  crank  out  supermarket  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  100,000  an  hour,  be¬ 
cause  smaller  jobs  would  be  locked 
up  by  printers  using  single-width 
Goss  Urbanite  or  Community  presses. 

“It  didn’t  turn  out  that  way,”  Tu¬ 
dor  said.  The  News  Journal  could  not 
compete  with  commercial  printers 
that  regularly  produce  millions  of  in¬ 
serts.  They  have  presses  to  print  color 
on  both  sides  of  a  sheet,  easily.  They 
have  jaw  folders  and  commercial 
stackers.  They  are  used  to  narrow  web 
widths  and  tight  profit  margins. 

On  one  high-volume  insert  job,  the 
News  Journal’ s  lowest  bid  was  $2  per 
thousand  over  the  standard  rate,  Tu¬ 
dor  said. 

After  1 8  months  of  seeking  a  niche, 
the  paper’s  most  marketable  skill 
emerged.  It  should  have  come  as  no 
surprise. 

“We’re  pretty  good  at  printing  pub¬ 
lications — newspapers.  We  can  offer 
process  color,  spot  color,  multiple 
sections  printed  ROP,  straight  runs  of 


up  to  48  pages — and  we  can  do  it  very 
quickly,”  Tudor  said. 

Then  the  News  Journal  had  to  find 
who  the  customers  were,  and  offer  a 
service  that  other  printers  could  not. 

The  first  customer — the  Philadel¬ 
phia  alternative  weekly  City  Paper — 
came  to  the  News  Journal.  It  wanted 
60,000  copies  of  its  56-page,  or  big¬ 
ger,  tabloid  printed  in  a  single  run, 
with  color,  in  10  hours. 

Even  though  there  was  a  folder  fire 
on  the  other  press  the  day  of  City  Pa¬ 
per’s  first  press  run,  it  remains  a  cus¬ 
tomer  and  has  provided  referrals,  Tu¬ 
dor  said. 

The  second  customer,  a  weekly  in 
need  of  weekend  printing,  was  short¬ 
lived  because  it  didn’t  pay,  despite 


the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  commer¬ 
cial  customer  whose  credit  was 
checked. 

Nevertheless,  the  News  Journal 
saw  a  pattern:  Customers  needed  re¬ 
liable  newspaper  production,  with 
color,  on  short  turnaround.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  base  grew  to  include  month¬ 
lies  and  occasional  jobs.  The  News 
Journal  was  put  on  lists  of  potential 
bidders  for  commercial  work. 

After  losing  several  bids  “we 
learned,  once  and  for  all,  that  there  is 
no  way  we  can  print  back-to-back  full 
color  on  a  four-page  tab  on  30-pound 
newsprint  and  keep  the  papers  on  the 
conveyor  long  enough  to  get  to  the 
stacker,  let  alone  stack  them  neatly 
enough  to  satisfy  anyone  who  has  to 
run  them  through  an  inserter,”  Tudor 
said. 

The  News  Journal  discovered  it 
could  make  money  on  short  runs  by 
scheduling  work  as  one  shift  ended 
and  the  next  began,  allowing  it  “to 
reclaim  paid  hours  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost,”  Tudor  said.  The  union¬ 
ized  work  force  is  not  protected  by 
work  rules  so  strict  that  they  limited 
management  flexibility,  he  said. 

“Therefore,  we  can  have  our  pre¬ 
print  crew  do  make-ready  for  a  job 
on  the  last  hour  of  their  shift,  and  then 
move  the  crew  from  the  daily  paper 
over  to  the  other  press  to  run  the  job 
in  the  hour  that’s  usually  available  at 
the  end  of  that  shift,”  Tudor  said. 

That  is  how  the  News  Journal  prints 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Daily  Pennsylvanian  five  days  a 
week. 

The  Pennsylvanian’s  mechanicals 
arrive  at  4: 15  a.m.,  minutes  after  the 
News  Journal’s  scheduled  press  run 
ends.  Less  than  two  hours  later — the 
record  turnaround  was  just  49  min¬ 
utes — 14,000  copies  of  the  16-page 
broadsheet  are  loaded  onto  trucks  no 
later  than  6  a.m. 

Another  profitable  sideline  emerged 
last  year:  inserting. 

After  discovering  that  several  of 
its  customers  were  refusing  preprints 
because  their  manual  inserting  was 
too  slow  to  meet  delivery  schedules, 
“We  applied  the  same  principle  of 
selling  our  ‘spare  time’  in  the  insert¬ 
ers,  running  them  before  or  after  our 
own  daily  inserter  run,”  Tudor  said. 


After  losing  several  bids,  Tudor  said,  “We  learned, 
once  and  for  all,  that  there  is  no  way  we  can  print  back- 
to-back  full  color  on  a  four-page  tab  on  30-pound 
newsprint  and  keep  the  papers  on  the  conveyor  long 
enough  to  get  to  the  stacker,  let  alone  stack  them 
neatly  enough  to  satisfy  anyone  who  has  to  run  them 
through  an  Inserter” 
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He  expected  growing  demand  for 
inserting  as  “our  customers’  adver¬ 
tisers  learn  what  we  can  do.” 

After  18  months  in  commercial 
work,  the  News  Journal  has  learned 
much  with  little  pain  and  expects  $1 
million  in  revenue  this  year  for  its  en¬ 
terprise.  The  only  extra  investment 
was  the  cost  of  a  commercial  stacker. 

Not  bad  for  an  operation  that  has 
no  sales  force  but  Tudor  and  his  as¬ 
sistant  production  director.  They  use 
Lotus  spreadsheet  software  to  price 
jobs. 

The  paper  uses  its  stitcher-trimmer 
for  its  tv  book  but  not  for  commercial 
jobs  because  “we’re  not  experienced 
enough  or  fast  enough  at  setting  it  up 
to  do  other  people’s  work.  We  farm 
it  out.  Ditto  for  labeling  and  mailing.” 

One  pitfall  can  be  collecting  pay¬ 
ment,  Tudor  advised.  After  only  one 
non-paying  customer,  the  paper  set 
up  a  general  rule  for  unproven  cus¬ 
tomers:  Don’ t  print  the  second  job  un¬ 
til  they  pay  for  the  first. 

The  News  Journal  has  not  decided 
how  small  a  job  it  can  do  profitably, 
nor  how  big  it  wants  to  get. 

“We  want  to  do  only  as  much  work 
as  we  can  handle  without  adding  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  our  staff  or  equipment,” 
Tudor  said. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
Pennsylvania  has  more  flexibility.  It 
publishes  the  morning  Intelligencer 
Journal  and  evening  Lancaster  New 
Era,  and  its  weekly  operation  pub¬ 
lishes  two  weeklies  and  a  farm  jour¬ 
nal. 

The  weekly’s  eight-  and  four-unit 
Goss  Community  presses  provide  fast 
turnaround  on  about  40  regular  out¬ 
side  jobs,  including  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  up  to  50,000. 

Commercial  jobs  requiring  color 
prepress  work  tap  the  dailies’  Diadem 
Carat  500  color  pagination  and  sep¬ 
aration  system.  Longer  runs  use  the 
dailies’  double-width  flexo  press. 

Because  the  flexo  press  runs  two 
papers  and  wants  to  avoid  adding  ex¬ 
tra  shifts  and  specialized  finishing 
equipment — except  for  plans  to  re¬ 
place  an  old  stitcher-trimmer  and  add 
off-line  quarterfolding  equipment — 
it  limits  outside  jobs  to  no  more  than 
300,000  copies,  said  production  di¬ 
rector  Samuel  Jenkins. 

For  two  years  LNI  has  done  the  pre¬ 
press  and  printing  work  for  Hershey 
Park’s  national  mail  campaign. 

It  also  helped  one  customer  develop 
a  building  industry  publication, 
planned  as  a  magazine,  into  a  60-page 
tabloid  by  proving  that  format  broad¬ 
ens  circulation  with  more  pages  for 
less  money. 

“The  expansion  of  capabilities  with 


•  ’ 


At  45,000  papers  an  hour,  a  horizontal  web  lead,  40-page  capacity  and 
jaw  folder,  MAN  Roland  is  marketing  its  new  Cromoset  single-width 
press  to  newspapers  and  commercial  printers. 


no  additional  capital  outlay  or  lengthy 
personnel  training  is  well  worth  the 
effort  of  developing  the  organization 
required  to  share  skills  and  equip¬ 
ment,”  Jenkins  said. 

He  cautioned  that  though  there  is 


drop  in  total  advertising,  James  Nor¬ 
ris,  president  of  TKS  U.S.A.  Inc.,  the 
U.S.  arm  of  the  Japanese  pressmaker, 
and  former  Newsday  operations  vice 
president,  suggested  at  another  ses¬ 
sion  that  newspapers  are  missing  out 


“The  expansion  of  capabilities  with  no  additional 
capital  outlay  or  lengthy  personnel  training  is  well  worth 
the  effort  of  developing  the  organization  required  to 
share  skills  and  equipment,”  Jenkins  said. 


a  lot  of  work  to  bid  on,  newspapers 
can  encounter  problems  with  special 
sizes,  long  runs  and  specialized  fin¬ 
ishing  work. 

He  repeated  a  friend’s  advice:  Be¬ 
fore  buying  expensive  special  equip¬ 
ment  and  adding  a  third  shift  to  ac¬ 
commodate  big  jobs,  make  sure  the 
work  will  be  there  next  year. 

Inserts 

With  newspaper  advertising  down 
5%  in  1991,  compared  with  a  1.5% 


on  revenue  opportunities  by  not  print¬ 
ing  the  ad  circulars  they  are  paid  to 
distribute. 

“Were  we  to  consciously  develop 
the  in-house  capability  to  print  these 
pieces,  we  could  shorten  the  deadline 
to  the  advertising  customer  and  gar¬ 
ner  a  substantial  hunk  of  revenue  now 
going  to  the  commercial  printer,”  he 
said. 

Of  course,  exactly  replicating  com- 
(See  COMMERCIAL  on  page  28) 
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Commercial 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

mercial  printing  capabilities  could 
mean  spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
equipment,  or  buying  a  commercial 
printing  operation. 

However,  there  are  partial  steps, 
Norris  said.  One  is  to  add  a  commer¬ 
cial-type  jaw  folder  to  existing  press 
equipment. 

Another  is  “we-prints,”  consecu¬ 
tive  broadsheet  pages  of  advertising 
sold  for  nearly  the  price  of  inserts, 
run  by  papers  including  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Dallas  Morning  News.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  get  a  different  size  ad,  less 
color  and  less  quality  than  on  heatset 
offset,  but  deadlines  are  later  and 
overall  costs  are  lower,  Norris  said. 
Some  papers  might  have  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  formers  above  the  folder  to 
print  them,  though. 

Equipment 

Wayne  Kaim,  vice  president  of 
Lodi,  Wis. -based  Graybar  Interna¬ 
tional,  corporate  parent  of  Web  Print¬ 
ing  Controls  Co.  of  Barrington,  Ill., 
said  commercial  and  newspaper 
presses  can  “cross-pollinate”  each 
other. 

While  single-width  presses  are  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  it,  commercial  printing 
can  be  a  “fabulous”  idea  on  double¬ 
width  Goss  Metro  presses  but  “it  takes 
a  commitment  from  the  publisher.” 

That  commitment  often  means 
costly  press  controls  and  auxiliary 
equipment  to  ensure  high-quality 
printing. 


Many  papers  already  use  auxiliary 
press  equipment,  much  of  it  borrowed 
from  commercial  printing,  he  said. 

A  host  of  add-ons  are  available. 
They  include  pin  registration,  several 
types  of  registration  control,  auto¬ 
mated  roll  positioning,  sonic  web 
break  detectors. 

One  piece  of  equipment  that  can 
help  newspapers  stimulate  commer¬ 
cial  business  is  a  commercial-type 
plow  folder,  which  allows  more  ver¬ 
satile  folding. 

In  line  with  the  growing  interest  in 
commercial  printing.  King  Press 
Corp.  exhibited  in  Atlanta  a  Color 
King  unit  “specifically  designed  for 
newspapers  wanting  to  upgrade  into 
the  genuinely  commercial  market  and 
had  a  respectable  number  of  inter¬ 
ested  visitors  in  spite  of  the  generally 
low  attendance,”  according  to  King 
Press’  A.J.  Hall. 

Ohio  recycling  pact 

Gov.  George  Voinovich  and  the 
170-member  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  signed  a  voluntary  agreement 
for  increased  use  of  recycled  news¬ 
print  last  month. 

The  agreement  calls  for  publishers 
to  raise  use  of  recycled  newsprint 
from  1 1%  to  40%  by  the  year  2000. 
Voinovich  said  the  pact  can  replace 
a  proposal  before  the  state  Legisla¬ 
ture  that  seeks  almost  the  same  level 
of  consumption  by  1996. 

ONA  representatives  said  2000  was 
set  as  a  target  date  because  many  pa¬ 
pers  lack  access  to  recycling  centers. 
The  agreement  includes  establish¬ 


ment  of  a  task  force  that  will  try  to 
attract  a  recycled-newsprint  mill  to 
Ohio. 

—  AP 

Illinois  papers 
exceed  recycled 
newsprint  goal 

In  May  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  re¬ 
ported  that  newsprint  users  statewide 
used  an  average  of  23%  recycled  fiber 
in  newsprint  used  last  year.  The  1 99 1 
consumption  exceeded  by  one  per¬ 
centage  point  the  goal  set  by  the 
state’s  Recycled  Newsprint  Use  Act, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  Illinois 
Press  Association  Bulletin. 

The  semimonthly  said  that  more 
effort  may  be  needed  to  meet  the  1992 
goal  of  25%.  It  reported  that  70%  of 
the  recycled  newsprint  used  in  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1991  was  consumed  by  the 
two  biggest  users  —  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  goal  set  for  1993  is  28%. 
Achieving  that  level  will  effectively 
abolish  the  recycling  law,  but  the  Bul¬ 
letin  noted  that  failure  to  reach  it  will 
bring  on  mandated  use  of  prescribed 
levels  of  recycled  newsprint,  with 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply. 

Writing  in  the  newsletter,  Tom 
Jackson,  publisher  of  Chicago’ s  Dai¬ 
ly  Southtown  Economist  and  chair¬ 
man  of  IPA’s  Recycling  Task  Force, 
said  the  state  agency  recognized  two 
possible  obstacles  to  further  use  of 
recycled  news-print;  virgin  newsprint 
is  now  far  cheaper  than  recycled  stock 
and  changing  suppliers  may  end  sat¬ 
isfactory  long-term  business  rela¬ 
tionships.  Nevertheless,  the  agency 
saw  indications  of  continuing  in¬ 
creases  in  recycled  newsprint  use. 

Brite,  telco  team 
up  for  audlotex 

Wichita-based  Brite  Voice  Sys¬ 
tems  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
United  Telephone  Company  of 
Florida,  a  unit  of  Sprint  Corp.,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  market  with 
an  advertiser-supported  audiotex  in¬ 
formation  and  enhanced  voice  ser¬ 
vices  system. 

Since  mid-May,  time  and  temper¬ 
ature  callers  have  been  invited  to 
browse  the  United  Telefacts  stocks, 
sports  and  news  updates.  In  all,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  categories  of  information  are 
available  at  no  charge  to  callers.  A 
local  merchant  sponsors  the  service. 
Brite  transmits  the  information  to  the 
local  system  via  satellite. 


HPS’  Dual  Caiher  stacker  combines  proven  stacker  performance  with  improved 
stacking  control.  Utilizing  one  set  of  tynes  to  lower  the  batch  while  the  next  set  is  in 
position  for  stream  intercept  provides  a  better,  more  uniform  stack  for  stackdown, 
onseiting,  inserting  and  palletizing.  Consistently  better  stacks  produce  a  more  cost- 
effective  operation.  The  Dual  Canrier  stacker  will  help  transfonn  your  mailroom 
from  ‘oveihead’  to  profit  center  as  youmove  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

Jn  I  It’s  Part  of  the  Newspaper  Intelligence  Network 

WlV  Industry  trends.  System  design.  Material  handling.  Equipment 

manufacturing.  Installation.  Custom  software.  It’s  all  possible  through 
the  Newspaper  Intelligence  Network.  We’re  with  you  every  step  of  the  way  with 
smarter,  more  responsive,  customer-driven  solutions  to  cldlenges  from  the  press 
to  the  “paper  boy.”  You  access  it  all  with  one  call  -  to  HPS. 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Judge  consolidates 
RSI  lawsuits 


To  speed  litigation  and  reduce  its 
costs,  U.S.  District  Judge  Jack  Wein¬ 
stein  ruled  last  month  that  44  lawsuits 
against  computer  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  and  others  will  be  heard  as 
one  court  case  by  Judge  Denis  Hur¬ 
ley  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  parties  complain  of  injuries 
from  use  of  equipment  alleged  to  be 
improperly  designed.  Plaintiffs,  who 
used  the  equipment  in  several  occu¬ 
pations,  include  journalists  at  news¬ 
papers  in  New  Y ork  and  Philadelphia. 

Several  equipment  makers  are 
named  in  the  suits.  The  Associated 
Press  reported  that  they  opposed  con¬ 
solidation,  arguing  that  it  unfairly 
lumped  their  products  together  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  design  or  purpose.  An 
attorney  for  IBM,  however,  told  the 
AP  that  consolidation  may  speed  res¬ 
olution  of  the  cases,  which  he  said  his 
client  believes  “are  without  merit.” 

Lawyers  also  told  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  that  it  is  still  too  early  in  the 
pretrial  phase  and  that  the  injuries  are 
too  varied  to  justify  consolidation. 

Weinstein,  who  handled  consoli¬ 
dation  of  DBS,  asbestos  and  Agent 
Orange  product  liability  cases,  said 
16  similar  cases  are  pending  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Manhattan  and  another 
84  have  been  filed  in  New  York  state 


courts. 

The  Journal  reported  that  the  con¬ 
solidation  may  affect  the  16  pending 
cases,  as  well.  It  also  said  that  it  “will 
allow  the  lawyers  to  pool  their  re¬ 
sources  more  easily,  and  add  new 
clients  more  efficiently,  as  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  years  of  litigation  against 
some  of  the  country’s  largest  com¬ 
panies.” 

Workers’  compensation  laws  pre¬ 
vent  employees  from  suing  employ¬ 
ers  for  on-the-job  injuries.  Plaintiffs 
in  the  44  consolidated  cases  have  not 
specified  damages.  According  to  the 
Journal,  workers’  compensation  for 
repetitive  stress  injuries  of  the  sort 
reported  by  the  plaintiffs  ordinarily 
bring  in  awards  of  less  than  $50,000. 


Rocky  begins 
printing  at 
Estlow  plant 


News  production  facility  in  Denver 
that  bears  his  name. 

A  Coloradoan,  Estlow  began  his 
career  at  Scripps  Howard  when  he 
joined  the  Rocky’s  retail  ad  staff  in 
1952.  He  retired  in  1985  and  has 
served  the  industry  as  a  director  with 
the  ANPA,  Ad  Council  and  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau. 

The  plant  covers  5y3  acres,  and, 
costing  $150  million,  is  Scripps 
Howard’s  largest  capital  investment, 
according  to  newspaper  and  corpo¬ 
rate  executives.  Its  four  remaining 
presses  are  being  taken  into  produc¬ 
tion  at  five-week  intervals,  printing 
cleaner,  more  colorful  papers  on  later 
deadlines. 

Rising  almost  43  feet,  the  five 
eight-unit  presses  (in  24-  and  16-unit 
lines)  will  allow  the  plant  “to  run  48 
pages  of  process  color  and  still  put 
out  a  256-page  newspaper,”  said  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  Larry  Strutton. 
The  presses  are  controlled  from  three 
touch-screen  computer  consoles  in  a 
quiet  room,  where  staffers  view  op¬ 
erations  through  an  angled  glass  ceil¬ 
ing. 

Most  printing  is  now  done  at  the 
E.W.  Estlow  facility.  By  October  it 
will  produce  all  copies.  The  newsprint 
storage  area  holds  more  than  8,700 
rolls,  enough  for  one  month.  At  least 
a  fifth  of  it  is  recycled  product.  Color 
inks  are  soy  oil-based,  and  all  inks  are 
reclaimed  and  recycled. 

In  the  mailroom,  well  over  two 
miles  of  Ferag  conveyors  move  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  presses  to  Ferag  Vari- 


odisc  winders,  then  on  to  inserters 
that  combine  advance  sections  with 
news  sections  printed  on  deadline. 
Papers  are  bundled  and  passed  to  an 
Idab  tray  distribution  system  for  de¬ 
livery  to  truck  loading  docks. 

The  modernization  of  the  plant, 
which  sits  on  Denver’ s  northern  edge, 
was  accomplished  in  22  months  and 
came  in  under  budget,  according  to 
William  Burleigh,  executive  vice 
president  at  Scripps  Howard.  The 
plant  was  opened  to  the  public  the  day 
after  start-up.  A  special  84-page  il¬ 
lustrated  supplement  about  the 
plant’ s  operation  and  the  newspaper’ s 
history  was  distributed  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  June  7. 


InterSep  manages 
wirephoto  flow 


Archetype  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mass., 
announced  that  two  dailies  will  use 
an  add-on  module  to  its  InterSep 
PostScript  image  server  system  to 
manage  images  and,  eventually,  cap¬ 
tions  from  their  AP-Leaf  Picture 
Desks  and  other  sources. 

It  named  only  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times, 
which  contracted  with  integrator  CNI 
Corp.,  Newton,  Mass.,  to  install  net¬ 
working  and  equipment  to  link  its 
DEC  editorial  system  with  a  Novell 
network  and  Macintosh-based  page 
design  and  color  processing  work¬ 
stations.  InterSep  will  reside  on  a  32- 
(See  WIREPHOTO  on  page  38) 


Fomi,  Fill  and  Seal  Your  Future 


HPS’  Onserter  11  collating  and  packaging  system  collates  up  to  40  different 
preprinted  products,  creating  individual  preprint  packages,  then  wraps  each 
assembled  set  on  a  hig.h-sp^  form,  fill  and  seal  poly  wrapper.  At  speeds  up 
to  20,000  papers  per  hour,  Onserter  II  will  help  transfonn  your  mailroom 
from  ‘overhead’  to  profit  center  as  you  move  into  the  twenty-first  century. 


Last  month,  former  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  president  Edward  W.  Estlow 
started  the  first  of  five  Goss  Color- 
liner  presses  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 


It’s  Part  of  the  Newspaper  Intelligence  Network 

Industry  trends.  System  design.  Material  handling.  Equipment 
manufacturing.  Installation.  Custom  software.  It’s  all  possible 
through  the  Newspaper  Intelligence  Network.  We’re  with  you  every  step  of  the 
way  with  smarter,  more  responsive,  customer-driven  solutions  to  challenges 
from  the  press  to  the  “paper  boy.”  You  access  it  all  with  one  call  -  to  HPS. 
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Reader  project  contest  a  success  for  USA  Weekend 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

When  USA  Weekend  invited  read¬ 
ers  to  do  something  with  the  extra  day 
that  falls  in  Leap  Year,  Feb.  29,  that 
would  make  a  difference  in  their  com¬ 
munity,  they  never  expected  68,000 
readers  would  respond. 

But  they  did. 

Volunteers  went  out  that  Saturday 
in  1,389  cities  in  48  states  and  con¬ 
centrated  on  helping  someone  else. 

The  projects  ranged  from  large 
groups  to  individuals;  those  most  of¬ 
ten  helped  involved  the  homeless,  the 
elderly,  the  environment  and  kids. 

“When  we  first  came  up  with  the 
idea,  we  asked  what  could  you  do  with 
an  extra  24  hours,”  said  Marcia 
Bullard,  USA  Weekend  editor.  “We 
thought  of  asking  readers  to  send  in 
their  fantasies,  and  we  would  pick  one 
and  make  it  come  true,  but  that  was 
too  ’80s.  Then  the  idea  of  volunteer¬ 
ing  came  to  us.  It  seems  more  in  touch 
with  the  ’90s.” 

Bullard,  who  says  the  magazine’s 
editorial  content  is  aimed  toward  the 


baby  boomer  generation,  believes  so¬ 
cial  concerns  such  as  homelessness 
and  the  environment  are  “boomer  is¬ 
sues.” 

USA  Weekend  sponsored  a  contest 
based  on  the  day  and  awarded  five  fi¬ 
nalists  prizes.  The  winner  received 
$1,000,  and  the  four  runners-up  re¬ 
ceived  $250  each  for  a  volunteer 
cause. 

The  town  of  Wenatchee,  Wash,  was 
the  winner.  Two  sisters,  Betsy  Ton- 
tini  and  Margie  Kerr,  rallied  the  town 
and  had  1,000  volunteers  working  at 
six  “designated  projects,”  and  more. 

The  mayor  declared  Feb.  29  “Make 
a  Difference  Day.”  Volunteer  efforts 
included  cleaning  a  vacant  lot  for 
Habitat  for  Humanity,  caring  for  an¬ 
imals  at  the  Wanatchee  Valley  Hu¬ 
mane  Society,  assisting  in  the  annual 
Special  Olympics,  cleaning  up  and 
gardening  Riverpoint  Park/Walla 
Walla  Point,  and  adding  to  the  city’s 
Russian  Food  Package  Project.  The 
biggest  hit  of  the  day  was  a  “Share 
Fair,”  where  37  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  set  up  booths  and  signed  up  vol¬ 
unteers. 


The  $1,000  prize  money  will  be 
used  to  set  up  a  volunteering  hot  line 
for  the  town. 

Ryan  Rigney,  1 1,  of  Manchester, 
Tenn.,  was  a  runner-up.  He  spent  $100 
of  his  Christmas  money  on  socks  for 
homeless  men  at  the  Nashville  Union 
Mission.  He  plans  to  spend  his  $250 
prize  money  on  500  more  pairs  of 
socks. 

Another  runner-up,  the  Priceless 
Dreams  Car  Club  in  Merced,  Calif., 
covered  downtown  walls  with  fresh 
paint  to  hide  gang-related  graffiti.  The 
effort  was  part  of  the  club’s  attempt 
to  keep  Merced  free  of  gang-related 
vandalism.  About  two  dozen  young 
people,  mostly  Hispanics  in  their  20s, 
make  up  the  club.  For  the  past  year 
the  club  has  performed  clean-ups  once 
a  month,  but  they  escalated  their  ef¬ 
forts  for  “Make  a  Difference  Day.” 
More  paint  is  going  to  be  bought  with 
the  $250. 

InTulsa,  Okla.,  17  Jaycees,  mostly 
women,  struggled  to  build  a  bus  shel¬ 
ter  for  teen  mothers  and  their  babies. 
The  shelter  was  built  in  front  of  the 


Margaret  Hudson  Program,  a  support 
and  educational  program  for  teen-age 
mothers.  Almost  all  of  the  mothers 
rely  on  public  transportation  to  get  to 
and  from  school.  The  shelter  was  as¬ 
sembled  in  about  six  hours,  just  in 
time  to  protect  the  students  and  chil¬ 
dren  from  a  winter  storm  two  days 
later.  The  $250  prize  will  be  donated 
to  the  program. 

In  Marshall,  Mich.,  Cub  Scout  Den 
10,  Pack  373  paid  the  security  deposit 
on  an  apartment  for  a  homeless 
mother  and  five  kids  by  recycling 
3,000  cans  and  bottles.  They  netted 
$300  by  the  recycling  effort  which 
paid  for  the  deposit.  Also  helping  the 
troop  was  a  support  group  for  abused 
kids,  “Kids  Helping  Kids.”  The  $250 
the  Scouts  won  will  buy  mattresses 
for  the  family. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  carry  USA  Weekend  did 
local  stories  on  the  readers  who  par¬ 
ticipated,  and  often  helped  promote 
the  day  with  ads  of  their  own. 

“Newspapers  are  realizing  the  rea¬ 
son  for  their  existence  is  local  news. 
They  really  liked  the  contest  because 


it  fed  them  a  local  storyline,”  said 
Brette  Popper,  publisher  of  USA 
Weekend. 

One  paper,  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  didded  money  to  the 
prize  money. 

The  response  to  the  contest  was  so 
positive  that  another  “Make  a  Dif¬ 
ference  Day”  is  planned  for  Nov.  14, 
1992.  USA  Weekend  editor  Bullard 
said  the  fall  was  chosen  because  some 
events  were  canceled  due  to  Febru¬ 
ary  weather. 

Another  change  will  be  that  win¬ 
ners  will  be  chosen  in  six  categories 
of  projects:  individual,  family,  co¬ 
workers,  schools,  clubs,  civic  and  re¬ 
ligious  groups,  and  community  wide. 
The  change  was  made  so  that  judg¬ 
ing  of  the  volunteer  efforts  will  be 
easier  and  more  equitable. 

The  staff  at  the  magazine  is  also 
hoping  to  attract  ways  to  get  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  involved  with  the  effort.  For 
instance,  a  hardware  store  could  sup¬ 
ply  materials  for  a  rebuilding  effort, 
and  hats  or  T-shirts  could  be  printed 
with  the  “Make  a  Difference”  logo 
and  the  store’s  name. 

USA  Weekend  will  make  a  $  1 ,000 
donation  to  the  charitable  causes  of 
each  of  the  six  winning  November 
projects. 

The  staff  is  coordinating  with  lo¬ 
cal  volunteer  agencies  and  editors  of 
the  361  carrier  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
mote  participation  and  recognize  vol¬ 
unteers. 

Another  possibility  is  allowing 
newspapers  to  form  their  own  em¬ 
ployee  groups  and  compete  in  the 
contest. 

“Once  we  saw  what  a  real  grass¬ 
roots  effort  this  had  become,  we  re¬ 
alized  the  potential  we  had  for  future 
days,”  said  Popper. 

Here  comes 
‘Da  Champs’ 

“Da  Champs!  The  Chicago  Bulls’ 
Incredible  Run  to  a  Second  NBA  Ti¬ 
tle,”  by  the  sportswriters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
chronicles  the  Bulls’  journey  to  their 
second  consecutive  NBA  title  in 
1991-92. 

The  photographic  essay  on  the  sea¬ 
son  will  be  released  nationally  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  this  month. 

Last  year’s  “Chicago  Bulls  Stam¬ 
pede!”  about  the  team’s  1991  NBA 
win  was  successful.  This  year’s  book 
will  be  distributed  in  national  retail 
stores  in  hardcover  and  paperback. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  newspapers  which 
carry  USA  Weekend  did  iocai  stories  on  the  readers 
who  participated,  and  often  heiped  promote  the  day 
with  ads  of  their  own. 
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Chaperones  benefit  from  Parade’s  Young  Columbus  program 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Newspaper  carriers  and  NIE  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  the  only  ones  who  ben¬ 
efit  from  Parade  magazine’s  Young 
Columbus  program. 

Sixteen  college  seniors  go  along  as 
counselors  to  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  but  none  seemed  to  mind  the 
job. 

“We  work  them  extremely  hard,” 
said  Elizabeth  Mannigan,  promotion 
director/newspaper  relations  for  Pa¬ 
rade. 

Despite  the  responsibility  of  being 
in  charge  of  a  group  of  American  ju¬ 
nior  high  and  high  school  students  in 
a  foreign  country,  the  counselors 
wished  they  could  do  it  all  over. 

“It  wasn’t  like  I  was  working,”  said 
Arnold  Nash,  an  Air  Force  ROTC 
member  at  Georgetown  University. 

“I  would  do  it  again,”  said  Suzanne 
O’Leary,  a  government  major  also 
from  Georgetown.  “To  see  France 
with  a  group  that  got  all  the  best  tour 
guides  was  definitely  worth  it.” 

The  seniors  are  selected  by  a  nom¬ 
ination  and  interview  process  from 
colleges  around  the  country.  Most  had 
worked  as  camp  counselors,  or  were 
resident  counselors  at  their  colleges. 
They  were  chosen  for  their  maturity, 
character,  and  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity,  according  to  Mannigan. 

This  year’s  group,  which  went  to 
France  for  10  days,  represented  nine 
different  universities:  Furman  Uni¬ 
versity,  South  Carolina;  University 
of  Michigan;  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana;  Northwest  Univer¬ 
sity,  Illinois;  Springfield  College, 
Massachusetts;  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  University 
of  Tennessee;  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  Utah;  and  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.C. 

Counselors  have  the  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  charges  on  schedule,  help¬ 
ing  them  keep  track  of  tickets  and 
passports,  and  negotiating  through 
customs,  hotel  check-ins,  and  trans¬ 
portation  deadlines. 

“It  was  kind  of  daunting  keeping 
track  of  them  in  Paris,”  said  Tommy 
Turner,  a  political  science  major  from 
Furman  University.  Turner  was  in 
charge  of  eight  12-year-olds.  “It  was 
my  first  time  overseas  and  I  knew  no 
French,  but  we  got  through  just  fine 
and  it  was  fun.” 

“A  lot  of  my  kids  were  excited  to 
see  Paris  because  they  had  never  seen 
such  a  big  city,”  said  Turner. 

The  counselors’  most  important  job 
is  to  give  the  Young  Columbus  win¬ 


ners  a  person  to  guide  them  since  most 
of  the  students  are  away  from  home 
alone  for  the  first  time. 

“Several  of  the  kids  had  never  been 
out  of  the  country  or  even  their  home¬ 
town,”  said  Maurisa  Hooks,  a  studio 
arts  major  at  Furman  University.  “For 
one  girl,  Normandy  was  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  a  beach.” 

She  also  said  she  was  a  bit  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  responsibility  of 
watching  a  group  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  She  was  in  charge  of  1 6-year-olds. 


“At  16  they  wanted  their  freedom, 
but  at  the  same  time  needed  an 
itinerary.  I  would  have  to  keep  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  time,  especially 
when  they  were  dressing,  so  we 
wouldn’t  miss  buses,”  said  Hooks. 

“A  big  part  of  it  for  me  was  re¬ 
newing  what  its  like  to  be  12  through 
1 8  again,”  said  O’  Leary ,  2 1 .  “One  girl 
in  my  group  had  never  flown  before.” 

Two  of  the  counselors  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Matt  Elliot 
and  Brian  Townsend,  were  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  boys  because  of  their 
college  football  careers.  Both  have 
since  been  drafted  into  the  National 
Football  League.  Elliot  will  join  the 
Washington  Redskins  and  Townsend 
was  drafted  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Raiders. 

A  comment  that  was  heard  over  and 
over  from  the  counselors  was  how 
well-organized  the  trip  was,  and  the 
detailed  planning  that  went  into  each 
day. 

The  group  met  at  Newark  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  and  flew  to  Paris.  From 
there,  they  went  to  Caen,  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beaches,  Mont  Saint  Michel, 
Lycees  Marcel  Sembat  (a  French  high 
school),  and  then  back  to  Paris.  In 
Paris,  they  saw  Montmarte  and  Sacre 
Couer,  Notre  Dame,  the  Louvre,  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and,  of  course,  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  The  group  was  also  received 
by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France. 

“That  was  really  significant  to  the 
kids.  When  they  met  the  ambassador 
they  realized  that  this  wasn’t  some¬ 
thing  that  Joe  Shmoe  tourist  got  to 
do,”  said  O’Leary.  They  were  also  im¬ 
pressed  to  see  works  by  American 
artists  hanging  in  his  home,  after  all 
the  European  art  they  had  seen  on  the 


trip,  she  said. 

“We  had  a  ceremony  at  Normandy 
for  those  who  had  given  their  lives 
for  defense  of  country.  I  think  that 
touched  them  a  lot,”  said  Nash.  See¬ 
ing  what  was  read  in  history  books  in 
person  was  really  beneficial,  Nash 
believes. 

The  trip  to  the  high  school  was  also 
very  popular  with  the  students.  They 
were  amazed  to  see  that  students  were 
allowed  to  smoke  in  their  classrooms, 
and  how  many  students  spoke  En¬ 


glish,  according  to  Turner  and 
O’Leary. 

One  French  student  said  the  Amer¬ 
ican  stereotype  was  that  U.S.  students 
were  lazy  and  did  not  study  much. 
O’Leary  thinks  it  was  good  for  the 
Young  Columbus  winners  to  see  and 
hear  what  European  students  thought. 

“They  talked  about  everyday  ques¬ 
tions  with  the  kids,  wanting  to  know 
what  they  did  at  night,  how  much 
homework  they  had,  and  about  col¬ 
lege.” 

“I  think  their  awareness  was  awak¬ 
ened.  The  trip  really  made  them  ap¬ 
preciate  another  part  of  the  world,” 
said  Hooks. 

AP  tables  show 
Nasdaq  tables 

When  the  Nasdaq  electronic  stock 
market  began  reporting  up-to-the- 
minute  transactions,  the  Associated 
Press  overhauled  how  it  reported  on 
the  market’s  1,400  small-company 
stocks. 

“We  had  to  reformat  the  tables.  It 
took  a  staff  of  programmers  weeks,” 
said  Mark  Berns,  AP  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  development. 

Before  June  15,  Nasdaq  gave  pe¬ 
riodic  updates  of  bid-asked  prices  on 
the  over-the-counter,  or  OTC,  mar¬ 
ket.  But  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  credibility,  Nasdaq  began  re¬ 
porting  trade-by-trade  data. 

AP  had  to  reprogram  its  comput¬ 
ers  to  process  the  data  to  extract  high, 
low  and  closing  prices  and  trading 
volumes.  AP  also  created  new  tables 
to  accommodate  the  new  data  and  re¬ 
formatted  the  old  ones. 


The  counselors’  most  important  job  is  to  give  the 
Young  Columbus  winners  a  person  to  guide  them  since 
most  of  the  students  are  away  from  home  alone  for  the 
first  time. 
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Book  Reviews 


Celebrity  print 
journalists  on  tv 
ruining  news? 

The  Future  of  News:  Television, 
Newspapers,  Wire  Services,  News¬ 
magazines.  Editors,  Philip  Cook, 
Douglas  Gomery,  Lawrence  Lichty. 
(Woodrow  Wilson  Center  Press,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  701  W.  40th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
21211-2190.)  270  pages;  $34.50; 
$13.95,  paper. 

Just  as  Ross  Perot  has  mounted  the 
format  of  talk  shows  rather  than  rid¬ 
ing  the  traditional  campaign  trail,  and 
thus  changed  politics  as  usual,  re¬ 
porters  who  embrace  tv  talk  shows 
may  be  changing  the  character  of 
news. 

As  reporters  appear  on  the  shows, 
says  one  of  the  writers  in  this  sym¬ 
posium,  Thomas  Rosenstiel,  media 
writer  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  “the  talk-show 
culture  IS  changing  print  journalism.” 
He  says  it  is  “downgrading  the  tradi¬ 
tional  skills  of  reporting  and  a  devo¬ 
tion  to  neutrality  and  objectivity 
while  rewarding  the  skills  that  win 
talk-show  audiences — a  knack  for  as¬ 
serting  opinions,  thinking  in  sound 
bites,  and  honing  an  attention-getting 
public  persona.” 

He  points  out  that  2 1  public  affairs 
programs  feature  print  reporters,  and 
he  cites  cases  where  the  reporter’s 
real  job  seems  only  incidental  to  the 
broadcast  responsibilities.  He  reports 
that  Newsweek  gives  reporters  cash 
bonuses  for  tv  appearances  and  that 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  pays  its  tv  coach  out  of 
its  news  budget. 

Since  the  talk  shows  are  conflict- 
centered,  they  are  changing  partici¬ 
pating  journalists  into  “bullies,”  he 
says,  referring  to  research  of  James 
Fallows.  Talk-show  journalism  may 
be  contributing  to  “a  trend  toward  sen¬ 
sationalism,  vitriol,  and  personal  at¬ 
tacks  in  politics  generally,”  says 
Rosenstiel. 

Among  other  topics,  the  book  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problems  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  beset  by  tv  networks’  news¬ 
casts  which  tend  to  substitute  as  wire 
services  for  the  local  stations.  The 
book  also  takes  up  the  increased  dom¬ 
ination  of  supplemental  news  ser¬ 
vices,  namely  those  of  major  news 


chains,  that  compete  effectively  with 
the  wire  services. 

In  the  future,  according  to  writers 
here,  is  the  “unbundling”  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  editorially  and  in  delivery.  In 
this  process,  readers  get  only  those 
parts  of  the  newspaper  they  want. 
“Unbundling”  is  seen  by  some  as  a 
natural  sequence  to  development  of 
special  sections  in  newspapers  and 
newsmagazines  which  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  thought  in  terms  of  special¬ 
ized  sections. 

William  R.  Blankenburg,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  offers  a  lament  for  the 
old  days:  “An  editor’s  guesses  about 
what  the  readers  wanted  and  needed 
produced  a  stew  more  nourishing  than 
the  marketer’ s  confections.”  He  fore¬ 
sees  a  social  fallout:  “The  process  that 
brings  readers  what  they  want  is  like¬ 
wise  a  process  that  shuts  out  readers 
who  are  not  wanted.” 

Cook  is  the  former  director,  Lichty, 
the  current  director,  and  Gomery,  the 
senior  researcher,  for  the  Media  Stud¬ 
ies  Project  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars, 
Washington. 

*  *  * 

Philosophical  Issues  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Elliot  D.  Cohen,  editor.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  200  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016.)  273  pages. 
$15.95. 

Journalists  are  not  the  only  people 
who  wrestle  with  the  subject  of  ob¬ 
jectivity.  Philosophers  have  been 
there  before,  essayists  in  this  book 
point  out. 

Anthony  Serafini  complains  that 
he  finds  journalists  “exploring  a  lot 
of  dead  ends.”  He  says,  “I  was  stag¬ 
gered  by  how  unaware  most  academic 
journalists  were  of  the  vast  literature 
on  ‘objectivity’  written  by  philoso¬ 
phers,”  and  he  announces  that  “the 
reams  of  iournalist-dMihor&d.  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  topic  leaned  toward  the 
naive  and  simplistic.” 

The  book  urges  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  to  minor  in  philosophy  and  to 
study  branches  and  disciplines  in  phi¬ 
losophy,  among  them,  epistemology 
(ways  of  knowing),  logic,  ethics  and 
linguistic  philosophy — the  study  of 
the  use  of  language  meaning  and  ver¬ 
ification. 

Herbert  Gans  suggests  journalists 
consider  presenting  news  in  a  “mul- 
tiperspectival”  way.  With  the  lack  of 
attainable  certainty,  the  perspectives 


of  many  would  be  considered. 

The  book  lacks  specifics,  includ¬ 
ing  failure  to  identify  most  of  the  au¬ 
thors  of  its  19  sections.  Cohen  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Indian  River 
Community  College,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Through  Jaundiced  Eyes:  How 
the  Media  View  Organized  Labor. 
William  J.  Puette.  (ILR  Press,  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
14853-3901.)  228  pages.  $38;  paper, 
$16.95. 

Systematically,  Puette  chronicles 
incidents  of  what  he  considers  the  ex¬ 
cessive  abuse  of  the  labor  movement 
by  the  media.  He  cites  chapter  and 
verse  for  discrimination  against  la¬ 
bor  in  the  movies,  which  “most  often 
focus  on  the  perceived  connection  be¬ 
tween  organized  crime  and  organized 
labor.”  In  television,  he  says,  “por¬ 
trayals  tend  to  emphasize  the  petti¬ 
ness  or  foolishness  of  union  bar¬ 
gaining  goals”  and  show  good  union¬ 
ists  suppressed  by  their  leaders. 

Newspapers  and  tv  normally  deal 
only  with  victims  of  strike  action,  he 
says,  “not  victims  of  the  collective 
personnel  policies.”  Cartoons,  he  in¬ 
sists,  generally  portray  labor  unions 
as  worthless.  “Furthermore,  local 
newspapers  .  .  .  can  become  so 
caught  up  in  a  chamber-of-commerce 
mentality  that  they  come  to  regard 
aggressive  labor  organizing  as  a  crim¬ 
inal  activity.” 

The  book  is  replete  with  cartoons 
and  illustrations.  Interesting  are  ap¬ 
pendices  listing  and  describing 
movies  dealing  with  labor  unions,  tv 
documentaries  on  labor,  and  62  plot 
synopses  of  tv  dramas  featuring  la¬ 
bor. 

Puette  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa. 

—  Hiley  Ward 

Inquirer  selects 
new  ad  agency 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  an¬ 
nounced  that  Wieden  &  Kennedy/ 
Philadelphia  will  be  its  advertising 
agency  as  the  newspaper  prepares  to 
move  to  its  new  color  offset  printing 
and  distribution  plant. 

Wieden  &  Kennedy  is  best  known 
for  its  Nike  athletic  shoes  and  Su- 
buru  auto  ads. 
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Gay 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

I’ve  gotten  as  much  mail  in  the  time 
that  I’ve  been  a  journalist  as  I’ve  got¬ 
ten  in  the  past  four  weeks,”  Price  said. 
“It’s  not  because  I  wasn’t  working 
hard  or  doing  a  good  Job,  but  it’s  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  incredible,  you  know. 
Nobody  has  done  this,  and  what’s 
happened  is  people  really  realize  that. 
Whether  they’re  for  it,  against  it,  or 
not  sure,  they  know  the  significance 
of  it,  and  it’s  really  touching  some¬ 
thing  deep  inside  people.” 

On  Journalists  in  the  limelight,  Price 
insists  that  “you  can  use  the  word  Jour¬ 
nalist  too  broadly.”  To  her  reasoning, 
news  reporting  and  column  writing  are 
ships  that  pass  in  the  night. 

“Yeah,  I’m  still  a  Journalist,  but 
now  I’m  a  columnist,”  she  said.  “A 
columnist  is  someone  who’s  supposed 
to  take  positions  and  supposed  to  be 
visible  .  .  .  My  point  in  doing  this  col¬ 
umn  was  to  get  a  discussion  going.” 

Meanwhile,  Giles,  who  gave  Price 
the  green  light  after  she  had  proposed 
the  idea,  is  not  fazed  by  any  trashing 
of  the  column. 

“I  think  the  negative  backlash  is 
the  best  argument  for  the  need  for  this 
kind  of  column,”  he  explained.  “It  re¬ 
flects  two  themes:  first,  the  obsession 
with  the  sexual  aspects  of  homosex¬ 
uality.  The  second  is  the  prejudice 
against  people  who  are  of  a  different 
sexual  orientation.” 

He  believes  that  “the  education  role 
of  the  column,  over  time,  will  broaden 
public  understanding  and  sensitivity 
to  a  different  lifestyle.” 

Giles  was  quick  to  note  examples 
of  the  good  the  column  has  provoked. 
He  said  that  the  News  has  received 
encouraging  letters  from  parents, 
ministers,  and  educators  who  must 
counsel  teens  struggling  with  their 
sexuality. 

“Those  letters  more  than  offset 
some  of  the  criticism  we’re  getting, 
in  my  mind,”  he  said. 

Nothing  new 

Gays  in  the  media  is  nothing  new, 
of  course: 

There  was  the  controversy  last  year 
surrounding  the  outing  of  a  Defense 
Department  official. 

Also  last  year,  Juan  Palomo,  a 
columnist  at  the  Houston  Post,  came 
under  fire  after  he  had  attempted  to 
admit  his  homosexuality  in  print 
(E&P,  Aug.  3,  P.  19). 

More  recently,  the  gay  and  lesbian 
newsmagazine  The  Advocate  featured 
a  cover  story  about  the  “lavender  en¬ 
lightenment”  at  the  New  York  Times. 

And  last  month,  San  Francisco 


hosted  the  first  convention  of  the 
newly  formed  National  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Journalists  Association. 

Now,  there’s  Deb  Price. 

When  asked  why  there  currently  is 
so  much  interest  in  gay  issues — is¬ 
sues  that  were  forced  into  the  public 


Shop  talk 

( Continued  from  page  48) 

they  worship?  What  do  they  wear  to 
the  beach?  What  kind  of  music  do  they 
like?  Why  would  they  stand  in  line 
for  hours  and  pay  the  equivalent  of 
$10  or  $1 1  for  a  Big  Mac  or  Quarter 
Pounder?  Do  they  like  or  even  un¬ 
derstand  Madonna?  Have  they  ever 
had  a  beer  and  a  couple  of  dogs  at  a 
Saturday  afternoon  baseball  game? 

How  about  those  people  in  tiny 
Kuwait,  the  focus  of  massive  media 
attention  little  more  than  a  year  ago? 
What  did  they  think  of  the  war  waged 
over  their  real  estate?  Did  it  matter  to 
them  which  dictator  ruled?  Was  the 
war  worth  the  mass  destruction  of 
their  homeland?  The  truth  is,  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  people  of  Kuwait 
months  ago  when  we  began  dropping 
bombs  to  defend  their  oil.  We  know 
little,  if  any,  more  about  the  people 
of  Kuwait  today. 

What  about  the  people  of  Iraq?  Far 
too  many  Americans  were  quick  to 
hate  and  quick  to  endorse  death  and 
destruction  of  a  people  they  did  not 
know.  Would  we  have  viewed  the  war 
effort  differently  had  we  been  better 
informed  and  more  culturally  aware 
of  the  people  of  that  country? 

Typical  media  coverage  tells  us 
nothing  of  the  cultural  differences 
which  separate  our  nations  as  clearly 
as  geographic  boundaries,  and  it  usu¬ 
ally  fails  to  contribute  to  any  in¬ 
creased  understanding  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  of  the  world. 

For  example,  a  Korean  student  in 
one  of  my  classes  a  couple  of  years 
back  questioned  the  play  in  U.S. 
dailies  of  a  story  from  his  native  coun¬ 
try  telling  of  the  suicide  attempt  of 
two  sisters.  The  story  related  the  in¬ 
cident  and  explained  that  the  sisters 
were  from  a  poor  family  with  male 
siblings,  and  that  they  were  taking 
their  lives  in  deference  to  their  broth¬ 
ers  so  the  parents  could  afford  to  feed 
and  educate  the  male  members  of  the 
family. 

The  story  was  given  front-page 
play  in  one  Chicago  newspaper  in 
spite  of  its  lack  of  international  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  was  an  attention-grab¬ 
bing  filler  from  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  but  it  provided  no  context  for 
understanding  how  something  such 


conscience  more  than  two  decades 
ago  with  the  Stonewall  riots  in  New 
York  City — Price  determines,  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  not  going  to  live  like  they’ve 
lived  in  the  past.  I  mean,  why  on  earth 
should  I  live  in  a  closet?  Why  on  earth 
should  I  not  be  involved  in  life?” 


as  this  could  happen. 

My  Korean  student  was  Justified 
in  complaining  that  it  created  a  neg¬ 
ative  impression  of  society  in  his 
country  without  placing  it  in  any  kind 
of  cultural  context. 

It  ignored  the  centuries  of  cultural 
conditioning — the  exaltation  of  the 
male  over  the  female — which  would 
make  an  action  understandable  if  not 
acceptable. 

He  also  talked  of  the  negative  im¬ 
pact  brought  by  some  aspects  of  the 
1988  Olympic  coverage.  He  and  his 
country  were  embarrassed  by  the  out- 
of-context  reporting  of  many  aspects 
of  Korean  life.  Westerners  were 
shocked  at  the  reality  of  street  ven¬ 
dors  selling  dog  meat,  for  example. 

Several  stories  on  Korea’s  large- 
scale  international  adoption  program 
implied  “baby-selling,”  with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  background  or  per¬ 
spective.  As  a  result,  an  embarrassed 
South  Korean  government  took  steps 
to  curtail  international  adoptions  sig¬ 
nificantly.  The  end  result:  thousands 
of  homeless  children  are  denied  lov¬ 
ing  homes.  They  live  in  orphanages 
and  children’s  homes  instead — a 
tragic  outcome  that  might  have  been 
avoided  had  the  story  been  better 
grounded  in  historical  and  social  con¬ 
text. 

It  is  a  complex  and  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world  in  which  we  live,  and  we 
can  no  longer  view  it  from  a  purely 
American  perspective.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  informed  about  interna¬ 
tional  conflict  and  political  revolu¬ 
tions,  but  we  also  need  to  gain  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  social  and 
intercultural  aspects  of  that  changing 
world  in  order  to  become  knowl¬ 
edgeable  citizens  of  an  international 
community. 

We  look  to  the  American  media  to 
help  us  learn  about  the  world  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  it. 

Special  editions 

La  Opinion  will  introduce  daily 
special  editions  for  Orange  County 
and  San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif. 

Each  edition  will  contain  front¬ 
page  news  and  a  local  metro  section 
focusing  on  the  community. 

La  Opinion,  published  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  since  1 926,  says  its  current  cir¬ 
culation  is  about  101,000. 

— AP 
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A  question-and-answer  column 
called  “The  Medical  Adviser”  has 


M.R.  Hiller 


been  introduced  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

It  is  written  by  M.R.  Hiller,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Palo  Alto  Medical  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Medical  Information  Service 
(MIS),  who  said  the  column  “is  eas¬ 
ily  accessible  to  average  readers  who 
with  increasing  frequency  are  taking 
it  upon  themselves  to  search  out  the 
answers  to  medical  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  their  treatment.  They  are  ques¬ 
tioning  surgery,  finding  treatment  al¬ 
ternatives,  researching  the  long-term 
effects  of  medication,  and  question¬ 
ing  diagnoses.” 

For  readers  interested  in  more  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject, 
“The  Medical  Adviser”  includes 
MIS’s  toll-free  number. 

Hiller’s  feature  comes  with  graph¬ 
ics  created  by  a  staff  artist  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  which  has  been 


running  “The  Medical  Adviser”  since 
May  1991. 

'  Compound  fractures^Q  i 

I  There  are  hwo  main  types  ot  fractUTM;  open  1  1 

I  or  compound  fractures.  «rhch  break  pte  | 

I  ston,  arvf  dosed  or  smple  fractures,  wtsch  I 

■  donot.  Whether  simpie  or  compound,  most  n/ JBB  Bg[  li  I 


A  graphic. 


Column  offers  medical-related  material 


Deborah  Mathis  writing  opinion  column  for  TMS 


News/graphics  report  has  a  ’92  campaign  focus 


Travel  feature  covers  the  ‘weird’  and  ‘wonderful’ 


A  weekly  travel  column  called 
“Weird,  Wonderful  America”  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  August  3  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Laura  Bergheim’s  feature  dis¬ 


cusses  off-the-beaten-path  tourist  at¬ 
tractions  such  as  the  Nut  Museum  in 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  Mr.  Ed’s  Elephant 
Museum  in  Ortanna,  Pa.,  the  Surfing 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif., 


the  Grave  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s 
Arm  near  Wilderness,  Va.,  and  the 
Cadillac  Ranch  in  Amarillo,  Texas, 
where  10  Cadillacs  are  buried. 
Color  or  black-and-white  photos 


Deborah  Mathis’  twice-weekly 
opinion  column  is  being  offered  by 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS). 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger  editona\  board  member  writes 
about  topics  such  as  the  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  rape  trials,  women’s 
issues,  civil  rights,  education,  chil¬ 
dren,  pressures  facing  families,  the 
Elvis  Presley  stamp  contest,  and 
more. 

In  one  piece  on  speechwriters, 
Mathis  stated,  “They  write  what  they 
believe  or  what  they  think  will  sell  the 


Deborah  Mathis 


audience,  not  necessarily  what  the 
speaker  means.  No  matter  how  earnest 
former  speech  weaver  Peggy  Noonan 
may  have  been  when  she  coined  the 
‘kinder,  gentler  nation’  phrase,  her 
sincerity  was  not  transferable;  paper 
is  no  conduit  for  passion.” 

Mathis  began  her  column  at  the 
Arkansas  Gazette.  TMS  noted  that 
more  than  a  decade  as  a  Little  Rock- 
based  columnist  and  television  an¬ 
chor  gave  Mathis  a  lot  of  insight  into 
the  strategies  and  personalities  of  Bill 
and  Hillary  Clinton. 


“Realpolitics,”  a  weekly  news  and 
graphics  report  focusing  on  the  1992 
presidential  campaign,  is  being  of¬ 
fered  until  Election  Day  by  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  Information  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Regular  sections  include  “Voters 


Speak,”  a  chart  of  key  opinion  polls 
taken  every  week;  “They  Said,”  quick 
quotes  from  the  campaign  trail;  “Is¬ 
sue  Watch,”  a  table  comparing  the 
candidates’  positions  on  specific  is¬ 
sues;  and  more. 

Newspapers  can  publish  the  fea¬ 


ture  in  its  entirety  or  divide  up  the 
various  sections  for  use  during  the 
week. 

“Realpolitics”  —  available  via  the 
PressLink  electronic  delivery  service 
—  is  a  joint  effort  of  KRT’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  and  KRT  Graphics. 
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are  available  with  the  column. 

Bergheim  is  the  author  of  the 
Weird,  Wonderful  America  and  The 
Map  Catalog  books,  a  contributing 
editor  and  spokesperson  for  Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally’s  Road  Atlas,  the  writer  of  nu¬ 
merous  travel  articles  for  newspapers 


and  magazines,  and  a  frequent  tv  and 
radio  show  guest. 

Her  column  had  more  than  30  char¬ 
ter  clients  as  of  early  this  month,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Arizona  Republic,  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Dallas  Morning  News,  Denver 


Post,  Houston  Chronicle,  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  Minneapolis  Star 
Tribune,  Orange  County  Register, 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise, 
Sacramento  Bee,  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
San  Antonio  Light,  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer,  and  Tampa  Tribune. 


Editorial  cartoonist  is  now  part  of  NEA  package 


The  work  of  former  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  editorial  cartoonist  William 
Costello  has  been  added  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association  pack¬ 
age. 

His  cartoons  have  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today,  Washington  Post,  Forbes,  Na¬ 
tional  Journal,  and  Newsweek. 

The  award-winning  Costello  is  a 
University  of  Maryland  graduate. 

Bilingual  syndicate 

A  syndicate  that  will  provide  ma¬ 
terial  in  English  and  Spanish  has  been 
launched. 

The  founder/editor  of  Paso  Doble 
(“double  step”)  is  Nancy  Coleman,  a 
20-year  veteran  of  the  Johnstown 
(Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat. 

She  said  initial  column  offerings 
include  “3-Minute  Problem  Stories” 
by  R.S.  Craggs  of  Ontario,  the 
“Checkmate”  chess  feature  by  David 
Gertler  of  Pittsburgh,  the  “Trying 
Times”  humor  feature  by  Tom  Lavis 
of  Johnstown,  the  “True  Horoscopes” 
sendup  by  Steven  Kurtz  (a.k.a.  Brent 
“Lucky”  Starr)  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
“Get  Real”  women’s  issues  feature 
by  Susan  Jankowski  of  Okeechobee, 
Fla.,  “Sullivan’s  Stuff’  by  Jeremy 
Sullivan  of  Rancho  Cucamonga, 
Calif.,  the  “Gaffney  Here”  humor  fea¬ 
ture  by  Brian  Gaffney  of  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colo.,  “A  Different  View”  com¬ 
mentary  feature  by  Hal  Steward  of 
Denver,  the  occasional  “Odds  and 
Ends”  human-interest  feature  by 
Harley  Jebens  of  Bay  City,  Texas, 
“Potpourri”  by  Diane  Beyer  of 
Stafford,  Va.,  and  “Fast  Track  to  Suc¬ 
cess”  by  Perry  Wilbur  of  Jacksonville. 

There  is  also  Coleman’s  own  “Tia 
Maria”  advice  column  and  “A  La 
Postre”  (“When  All  Is  Said  and 
Done”)  for  students  of  English  as  a 
second  language. 

The  syndicate  will  also  offer  bilin¬ 
gual  editorial  cartoons  by  Rick 
Kollinger  of  Easton,  Md.;  “Carica- 
toons”  of  celebrities  and  the  “Murfy” 
cartoon  panel  on  a  “crafty  canine”  by 
Buzz  Gambill  of  Desert  Hot  Springs, 
Calif.;  and  the  “Byer’s  Market”  busi¬ 
ness-page  cartoon  panel  by  A1  Leed 
of  Merrick,  N.Y. 


Costello  and  cartoon. 


And  Paso  Doble  will  provide  one- 
shot  features,  including  short  fiction 
and  essays. 

Contributing  writers  include  Dan 
Denton  of  Mexico  City;  Betty  French 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.;  Dana 
Hawkins  of  New  York  City,  who  will 
cover  stories  at  the  Olympics  in 
Barcelona,  Spain;  Gloria  Leal  of 
Guaynabo,  Puerto  Rico;  Charles  T aor- 
mina  of  Uniontown,  Pa.;  Gerardo 
Rivera  of  West  Trenton,  N.J.;  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Harry  Swanson  Jr.  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  will  contribute  art  on  occasion. 

Paso  Doble  is  based  at  1273  Old 
Route  22,  Duncansville,  Pa.  16635- 
9779. 

Adds  new  papers 

Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Business 
News  (KRTBN)  has  added  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  McClatchy  newspapers  as 
contributors. 

Among  McClatchy ’s  1 1  dailies  are 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee,  and 
Modesto  Bee  in  California;  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  Morning  News  Tri¬ 
bune',  and  iht  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

These  papers  join  the  electronic 
business  news  service’s  original  base 
of  41  contributing  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based 
KRTBN  (see  E&P,  February  22  and 


March  21)  is  a  unit  of  Knight-Rid¬ 
der/Tribune  Information  Services, 
which  is  marketed  by  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services. 

King  names  exec 

Steve  Herman  has  been  named  to 
the  new  position  of  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  licensing  at  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Herman  was  previously  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  licensing  and  merchandising 
for  Archie  Comic  Publications,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  Marketing  Eq¬ 
uities  International,  vice  president/ 
worldwide  merchandising  for  the 
Marvel  Entertainment  Group,  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  the  Taft  Mer¬ 
chandising  Group’s  Hanna-Barbera 
Productions,  and  more. 

He  has  a  psychology  degree  from 
George  Washington  University. 


THE 

GO-BETWEEN 
FOR  READERS 
WITH  TEENS. 


Dr.  Willard  Abraham's  FOR  TEENS 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  advice 
columns  in  more  than  50  papers 
around  the  country.  Six  times  a 
week  it  plugs  parents  in.  Helps 
teens  out.  And  makes  growing  up 
a  lot  easier.  It's  got  generations 
talking-to  each  other. 

CalFcollect  (619)293-1818. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up 
readership  and  revenues. 
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Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 
Adds  Nat  Hentoff 


Nat  Hentoff,  columnist  for 
The  Washington  Post  and 
The  Village  Voice  and  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  14th 
Amendment  (equal  protection 
of  the  laws),  now  writes  a 
weekly  column  for  The  NEA 
Daily  Service.  Hentoff  explores 
how  Supreme  Court  and  local 
legislative  decisions  affect 
ordinary  Americans  every  day 
of  their  lives. 


“  There  is  nothing  abstract 
about  our  basic  freedoms 
to  speak,  ivriie,  think  and 
assemble.  In  my  column, 

I  examine  the  state  of 
health  of  these  freedoms 
in  America  to^y.” 

Nat  Hentoff 

To  sample 

The  NEA  Daily  Service, 
please  call  Lisa  Idem  Wilson  at 

800-221-4816 

(in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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Home  automation 

A  column  called  “Automate  Your 
Home”  is  being  syndicated. 

David  Butler  said  his  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  discusses  topics  such  as  “remote 
control,  home  security,  whole-house 
audio  and  video,  and  interactive  mul¬ 
timedia.” 

Butler  —  based  at  14713  Pleasant 
Hill  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28278  —  is 
a  columnist  for  the  Electronic  House 
Pathfinder  publications,  free-lance 
article  writer,  and  consultant.  He 
studied  business  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  received  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  electrical  and  com¬ 
puter  engineering  from  North  Car¬ 
olina  State  University. 

His  clients  include  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Florida  Times-Union, 
Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner,  and  Primos  (Pa.) 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times. 

An  auto  repair  line 

A  900-number  line  designed  to  help 
consumers  deal  with  auto  mechanics 
has  been  launched  by  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services. 

The  “Car  Repair  Helpline”  allows 
callers  to  speak  directly  with  trained 
auto  technicians  about  their  car  prob¬ 
lems,  repair  options,  and  cost  esti¬ 
mates.  Callers  are  provided  with  a  list 
of  specific  questions  to  ask  their  me¬ 
chanic  while  their  car  is  in  the  shop. 

“When  you  consider  the  fact  that 
unnecessary  repairs  and  replacement 
parts  can  cost  hundreds  of  dollars,  a 
few  dollars  on  a  phone  call  for  some 
comprehensive  and  preventive  infor¬ 
mation  is  a  bargain  for  car  owners,” 
said  “Helpline”  founder  Jeff  Parness. 

‘Sally’  and  section 

“Sally  Forth”  by  Greg  Howard  and 
Craig  Macintosh  of  North  America 
Syndicate  has  added  87  new  papers 
since  January,  bringing  its  total  client 
list  to  more  than  400. 

The  subscriber  jump  came  soon  af¬ 
ter  a  controversial  change  in  the  10- 
year-old  comic’s  art  (see  E&P, 
November  30,  1991). 

In  other  milestone  news,  the 
weekly  “Cavalcade  of  Comics”  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia) 
Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail-Star  has 
reached  its  10th  anniversary. 

“Cavalcade,”  known  for  its  creative 
layouts,  ran  birthday  tributes  from 
several  cartoonists.  Also;  the  section 
held  an  anniversary  contest  asking 


David  Butler 


readers  to  identify  characters  and 
comics  on  a  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety  umbrella.  Ten  winners  received 
the  umbrella,  which  Sullivan  Graph¬ 
ics  produced  for  this  spring’s  NCS 
convention. 

They  are  honored 

“B.C.”  creator  Johnny  Hart  has  re¬ 
ceived  Germany ’ s  Max  &  Moritz  Prize 
as  “best  international  comic  artist.” 

Another  Creators  Syndicate  per¬ 
son,  columnist  Ann  Landers,  has  re¬ 
ceived  three  more  honorary  degrees 
—  from  Howard  University,  Belle¬ 
vue  College  in  Nebraska,  and  DePaul 
University.  She  now  has  25  honorary 
degrees. 

Another  honorary  degree,  from 
Illinois  Benedictine  College,  went  to 
“Dick  Tracy”  artist/C/i/cago  Tribune 
editorial  cartoonist  Dick  Locher  of 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

Also,  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Competitive  Enterprise  Institute  is 
establishing  the  Warren  T.  Brookes 
Fellowships  in  Environmental  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  honor  of  the  late  Detroit 
News/Creators  columnist. 

Astrology  material 

A  new  astrology  column  and  au- 
diotex  program  is  being  offered  by 
Tribune  Media  Services. 

The  astrologer  is  Linda  Black,  who 
has  two  decades  of  experience  chart¬ 
ing  horoscopes. 


Linda  Black 
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Moscow 

(Continued  front  page  15) 


tides.  The  Russian-language  Times, 
a  broadsheet,  is  especially  edited  for 
readers  in  Russia  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Independent  States. 

Eugene  Abov,  the  News’  business 
director  who  oversees  the  publication 
of  the  Times,  said  it  has  drawn  a  siz¬ 
able  readership  of  intellectuals  and 
government  leaders  since  its  launch 
in  April. 

Meanwhile,  Moscow’ s  street  kiosks 
continue  to  be  flooded  with  newspa¬ 
pers.  Under  the  new  press  law,  the 
only  taboos  on  content  are  racism, 
pornography,  and  “war  propaganda,” 
according  to  Kiselev. 

Los  Angeles  Times  bureau  chief 
Michael  Parks,  who  was  serving  his 
second  tour  in  Moscow,  described 
some  of  the  papers  as  “trash.” 

“They  run  the  gamut  from  right- 
wing,  openly  anti-Semitic  and  porno¬ 
graphic  to  some  well-written  and 
-edited  newspapers,”  he  continued, 
“but  1  read  as  many  as  I  can.  Even  the 
bad  ones  can  have  news  tips.” 

Parks  said  Western  correspon¬ 
dents,  in  contrast  with  the  pre- Yeltsin 
period,  operate  freely  in  covering  the 


news,  particularly  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  lifted  long-standing  re¬ 
strictions  on  their  travel. 

(The  travel  privileges  are  recipro¬ 
cal,  according  to  an  agreement  signed 
at  the  June  17  summit  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
idents  Bush  and  Yeltsin.  However, 
Tass  correspondent  Gennady  Shiskin 
in  San  Francisco  told  E&P  that  he  still 
cannot  even  travel  to  South  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  nearby  Stanford  University 
without  FBI  approval.  “He  is  mis¬ 
taken,”  said  State  Department  press 
officer  Nancy  Beck). 

“We  don’t  count  anymore  on  West¬ 
ern  diplomats  to  explain  Russia  to  us,” 
Parks  stated.  “We  can  see  it  for  our¬ 
selves  and  can  talk  to  just  about  any 
official  here.” 

Parks  credited  Bill  Keller,  the  New 
York  Times’  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
former  Moscow  correspondent,  for 
the  tactic  of  directly  approaching  gov¬ 
ernment  sources  for  stories. 


In  memory 


Political  newsletter 
published  by  paper 

Published  by  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  the  North  Dakota  In¬ 
telligencer,  a  newsletter  delivering 
an  inside  report  on  people,  politics 
and  power  in  North  Dakota,  was 
started  at  the  end  of  May. 

It  will  publish  twice  a  month  ex¬ 
cept  for  August  and  December,  when 
it  is  monthly.  The  annual  cost  is  $44. 

Development  costs  for  the  newslet¬ 
ter  were  supported  in  part  by  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.,  parent  company  of  the 
Herald.  Circulation  as  of  June  22  was 
1,150.  It  reaches  35  other  states, 
Guam,  as  well  as  52  of  53  counties  in 
North  Dakota. 


New  weekly 


A  street  intersection  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Huron  Ave.  and  Park  Ave.,  has 
been  dedicated  as  Paul  Hirshon 
Square,  in  memory  of  a  Boston  Globe 
reporter  who  long  covered  news  in 
I  Cambridge. 


Niceville,  Fla.,  has  a  new  weekly 
broadsheet,  the  Bay  Beacon. 

The  paper  will  cover  Niceville, 
Valparaiso  and  Bluewater  Bay  in 
Okaloosa  County.  It  will  be  delivered 
each  Wednesday  morning  to  over 
10,500  homes  and  businesses. 

Stephen  Kent,  39,  is  the  editor  and 
publisher. 


THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER 


A  SECOND  OPINION  FOR  NEWSPAPER  READERS 


The  Medical  Adviser  is  an  innovative  column  that  gives 
readers  access  to  the  most  current  and  accepted  medical 
information  available.  The  Medical  Adviser  is  already  in  50 
newspapers  nationwide,  including  The  Denver  Post,  The  Dallas 
Morning  News,  The  Seattle  Times,  The  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  The  Orange  County  Register. 

■  Q&A  with  a  well-researched,  medically 
accurate  graphic 

■  answers  readers'  questions  on  a  broad  range 
of  medical  and  health  topics 

g  provides  readers  with  valuable, 
understandable  health  information 
Every  answer  in  The  Medical  Adviser  is  thoroughly  researched 
and  based  on  current  world  medical  expert  opinion,  with 
editorial  review  from  world  medical  authorities. 

Deliver  fully  illustrated  health  information  to  your  readers  each 
week  with  The  Medical  Adviser  from  United  Feature  Syndicate. 

For  more  information,  please  call  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 
800-221-4816  (in  New  York,  212-692-3700). 
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Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

pected — but  we  were  still  able  to  beef 
up  the  news  report  and  add  new  sec¬ 
tions,  improve  service,  and  steadily 
increase  circulation  in  and  around  our 
competition’s  hometown. 

“We  paid  the  price  in  lower  prof¬ 
its  but  it  was  a  bargain  compared  to 
what  it  might  have  been  in  better 
times  when  competitors  fight  back.” 

The  result  was  that  the  Day  took  a 
drop  in  profits  in  exchange  for  a  long¬ 
term  readership  gain. 

Like  the  Herald-Leader,  the  Day 
believes  in  making  circulation  and 
news  “full  partners”  in  making  strate¬ 
gic  decisions  in  coverage  or  pricing 
and  marketing,  McCluggage  stated. 

The  partnership  has  sent  produc¬ 
tivity  up  by  a  policy  of  “invigorat¬ 
ing”  people  whose  work  has  been  sat¬ 
isfactory  but  not  outstanding  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  more  responsibility,  he  said, 
adding,  “Most  have  responded  well. 
Some  have  blossomed.” 

On  the  other  coast,  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun  improved  its  position 
with  a  combination  of  new  design, 
more  color  photos,  and  new  sections 
for  seniors  and  home  interests,  said 
editor  Mike  Phillips. 

Even  though  Bremerton  is  a  small 
town  (population,  37,000),  some 
readers  wanted  “more  sophisticated” 
content,  he  reported.  Their  need  was 
filled  by  a  four-page  question-and- 
answer  section  on  current  issues, 
Phillips  said. 

The  Sun,  too,  raised  its  prices  and 
decided  that  discounting  subscription 
rates  would  be  a  “last  resort,”  Phillips 
said. 

Circulation  went  up  anyway  with 
very  few  discounts,  he  noted. 

In  another  CSNE  session,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporters  Tom  Knud- 
son  and  Deborah  Blum  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Bee  had  editors 
“aghast”  by  recommending  they  let 
their  staffers  write  long  stories. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  of  writing  long,” 
said  Knudson,  who  won  his  second 
Pulitzer  for  his  series,  “The  Sierra  in 
Peril”  in  the  Bee. 

“You  need  to  write  long  to  get  in 
the  detail,”  said  Knudson.  “There  is 
no  burning  need  to  write  short.  Edi¬ 
tors  have  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  cut, 
cut,  cut.” 

He  also  urged  editors  to  give  re¬ 
porters  a  “longer  leash”  on  inves¬ 
tigative  stories  “to  find  out  what’s 
going  on.” 

On  his  recent  Pulitzer  series,  he 
recollected,  “It  took  me  two  months 
to  find  out  there  was  a  story  there.” 


Blum,  a  Bee  science  writer,  whose 
Pulitzer  beat  reporting  award  exam¬ 
ined  the  ethical  and  moral  issues  of 
animal  research,  agreed,  saying,  “Not 
every  story  has  to  be  short.”  She  also 
advocated  giving  reporters  plenty  of 
time  on  big-issue  stories,  noting  that 
it  took  weeks  to  convince  some  sources 
to  talk  to  her. 

“The  Bee  took  an  extraordinary  risk 
in  letting  me  do  the  story,”  she  de¬ 
clared. 


Win 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Reversing  previous  decisions,  DES 
inspectors  began  to  argue  that  free¬ 
lance  journalists  and  delivery  work¬ 
ers  at  several  papers  actually  fit  the 
definition  of  “employee.” 

Newspapers  and  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  protested  immediately. 

“Once  we  started  screaming  about 
it  —  and  we  started  screaming  pretty 
darn  quick  —  the  department  .  .  . 
backed  off  our  industry,”  IPA’s  Beth 
Bennett  said. 

Except  for  one  suburban  Chicago 
weekly,  which  successfully  appealed 
the  decision,  no  newspaper  actually 
had  to  withhold  unemployment  pre¬ 
miums,  Bennett  added. 

In  the  new  provisions,  “the  per¬ 
formance  of  free-lance  editorial  or 
photographic  work  for  a  newspaper” 
is  not  considered  “employment.”  All 
youth  carriers  under  18  are  also  ex¬ 
empted.  This  is  not  a  change  from  pre¬ 
vious  law. 

What  is  new  is  that  delivery  work¬ 
ers  will  not  be  considered  employees 
if  they  are  involved  in  delivery  to,  as 
the  law  puts  it,  the  “ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.”  This  provision  also  includes 
delivery  to  newsracks,  stands  or 
stores. 

In  a  compromise  with  the  Team¬ 
sters  union  to  get  that  major  exemp¬ 
tion  into  law,  the  IPA  agreed  not  to 
exempt  bundle  haulers  who  are  his¬ 
torically  covered  by  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements. 

AAF  opposes  ad  ban 

The  American  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  was  slated  to  testify  against  a 
proposal  by  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Transit  Authority  to  limit  tobacco 
advertising  on  MTA  buses  and  sub¬ 
ways. 

The  proposal  calls  for  reducing  the 
percentage  of  tobacco  advertising  in 
the  transit  system  from  20%  to  10%, 
with  an  additional  5%  of  total  ad  space 
dedicated  to  anti-smoking  messages 
paid  by  all  commercial  advertisers. 


Wirephoto 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

bit  Novell  fileserver. 

InterSep  will  deliver  images  to  sev¬ 
eral  departments.  Toning  and  color 
correction  on  high-resolution  images 
will  be  handled  by  photographers  and 
artists  using  Adobe  Photoshop  while 
page  designers  use  smaller  view  files 
of  the  same  images  (which  they  can 
size  and  crop). 

InterSep  image  software  speeds 
network  image  handling  through  use 
of  automated  Open  Prepress  Inter¬ 
face.  High-resolution  images  are  kept 
on  a  network  server,  freeing  up  an  op¬ 
erator’s  workstation  and  clearing  net¬ 
work  traffic  by  creating  much  smaller 
view  files  for  design  and  page  as¬ 
sembly  purposes.  Changes  made  to  a 
view  file  are  later  applied  to  the  larger 
original  files  before  output. 

InterSep  permits  full  searching  and 
indexing  for  images  stored  on  or  off 
line,  provides  database  security  for 
purging,  locking  and  editing,  and  in¬ 
cludes  tools  for  print  queue  monitor¬ 
ing  and  control.  Recently  released 
version  2.0  accelerates  PostScript 
printing  and  features  off-line  image 
storage.  Archetype  said  the  product 
will  soon  manage  image  access  across 
multiple  network  volumes. 

The  new  module  logs  pictures  into 
the  InterSep  database  after  they  have 
been  transferred  from  a  Leafdesk  into 
a  desktop  environment.  Once  logged 
into  the  database,  images  are  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  network  users, 
eliminating  the  need  to  redigitize 
hardcopy  wirephotos  output  from  pic¬ 
ture  desks  and  rekey  their  captions. 


Court  to  reporter: 
jail  for  silence 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
jected  Stuart  News  reporter  Tim 
Roche’s  appeal  of  his  contempt-of- 
court  conviction  for  refusing  to  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  a  story  on  child 
abuse. 

Roche  was  cited  for  contempt  in 
November  1990  for  refusing  to  dis¬ 
close  who  gave  him  a  sealed  court  or¬ 
der  that  he  used  in  a  news  story.  He 
was  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail  and 
was  free  on  $1,000  bail. 

The  story  involved  the  highly  pub¬ 
licized  case  in  which  Cheryl  and  Carl 
Puffinberger  were  convicted  in  1989 
of  beating  to  death  their  daughter. 
Crystal  Lynn  McGrath.  The  sealed 
order  ended  the  mother’s  parental 
rights. 
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Firefighter  sues 
city  in  dispute 
over  cartoon 

A  firefighter  has  filed  a  lawsuit 
claiming  Washington,  D.C.,  Fire 
Chief  Rayfield  Alfred  violated  his 
First  Amendment  rights  after  he  crit¬ 
icized  Alfred’s  objections  to  a  news¬ 
paper  editorial  cartoon. 

Capt.  Larry  Watts,  a  26-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  department,  said  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  documents  that  Alfred  de¬ 
nied  his  right  to  free  expression.  The 
suit  was  filed  against  the  chief,  the 
city  and  the  department  and  seeks 
more  than  $1  million  in  damages. 

The  dispute  began  in  March  when 
Alfred  ordered  employees  not  to  post 
or  circulate  a  cartoon  by  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  editorial  cartoonist  Jeff  Mac- 
Nelly,  according  to  Watts’  attorney, 
Laura  Farmelo. 

The  cartoon  includes  caricatures  of 
basketball  stars  Wilt  Chamberlin  and 
Magic  Johnson  and  an  unidentified 
fireman.  It  asks  children  to  “find  the 
positive  role  model.” 

Chamberlain  is  identified  as  some¬ 
one  who  has  “bedded  over  20,000 
women,”  Johnson  as  someone  who 
“tried  to  accommodate  as  many 
women  as  he  could,”  and  the  firefighter 
as  a  hard  worker  and  family  man  who 
receives  no  recognition  for  his  efforts. 

In  his  order,  Alfred  described  the 
cartoon  as  demeaning  to  blacks. 

At  first.  Watts  complied  with  Al¬ 
fred’  s  order.  After  seeing  the  cartoon, 
however,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Alfred, 
/saying  it  was  not  offensive  and  ban¬ 
ning  it  would  violate  constitutional 
rights. 

Alfred  declined  to  comment. 

—  AP 

Supreme  Court 
refuses  to  kill 
libel  lawsuit 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  re¬ 
fused  to  kill  a  libel  lawsuit  against  an 
Ashland,  Ky.,  newspaper  that  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  articles  critical  of  a 
government  water  district. 

The  justices,  without  comment,  left 
intact  a  state  court  ruling  that  cleared 
the  way  for  a  trial  against  the  Daily 
Independent. 

The  newspaper  was  sued  by  Roger 
Hall,  a  lawyer  who  serves  as  counsel 
to  the  Big  Sandy  Water  District  in 
Boyd  County,  and  David  Osborne, 
president  of  a  consulting  engineering 


firm  that  planned  and  built  the  water 
district. 

The  Daily  Independent’s  series  in 
April  1985  criticized  the  water  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  roles  Hall  and  Osborne 
played  in  its  formation  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

A  trial  judge  threw  out  the  suit,  rul¬ 
ing  that  Hall  is  a  public  figure  and  Os¬ 
borne  a  “limited  purpose  public  fig¬ 
ure”  and  that  both  could  not  prove  the 
paper  acted  with  actual  malice. 

A  state  appeals  court  reinstated  the 
suit,  saying  the  judge  wrongly  con¬ 
ferred  public-figure  status  on  both  men. 

The  Kentucky  Supreme  Court 
turned  down  the  newspaper’s  ensu¬ 
ing  appeal. 

In  the  appeal  to  the  U.S.  high  court, 
lawyers  for  The  Daily  Independent 
said  the  state  appeals  court  fashioned 
the  definition  of  public  figure  “in  di¬ 
rect  opposition  to  the  great  weight  of 
authority  from  other  states.” 

The  appeal  urged  the  justices  to 
“remove  [the  paper’s]  risk  of  liabil¬ 
ity  for  publication  of  the  truth.” 

The  Daily  Independent  is  published 
by  Ottaway  Newspapers,  which  is 
wholly-owned  by  Dow  Jones  Inc. 

—  AP 

High  Court  won’t 
revive  libel  suit 

The  producers  of  a  musical  com¬ 
edy  version  of  Phantom  of  the  Opera 
lost  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  appeal 
aimed  at  reviving  a  libel  suit  against 
the  Boston  Globe  and  two  of  its  writ¬ 
ers. 

The  High  Court,  without  comment, 
let  stand  a  ruling  that  said  the  pro¬ 
ducers  were  not  libeled  by  articles 
criticizing  ads  for  the  play  as  possi¬ 
bly  misleading  the  public  into  think¬ 
ing  the  production  was  a  smash  hit  of 
the  same  name. 

Phantom  of  the  Opera,  a  novel  pub¬ 
lished  in  1911,  became  an  enormous 
box  office  success  as  a  musical  play 
by  composer  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber. 
Webber’s  play  opened  in  London  in 
1986  and  in  New  York  City  in  1988, 
but  an  earlier  stage  version  by  British 
playwright  Ken  Hill  had  been  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  England 
in  1977. 

Webber  saw  a  production  of  Hill’s 
play  in  1984  and  discussed  a  collab¬ 
oration.  When  talks  broke  off,  Web¬ 
ber  produced  his  drama  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  music  score. 

Hill  and  theater  producer  Jonathan 
Reinis  brought  the  musical  comedy 
version  to  the  U.S.  for  a  tour,  includ¬ 


ing  a  visit  to  the  Wang  Center  in 
Boston,  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1 989. 

The  Globe  published  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  in  advance  of  the  opening  that 
suggested  the  Phantom  Touring  Com¬ 
pany  led  by  Hill  and  Reinis  might  be 
misleading  the  public. 

—  AP 

Co-owner  of  paper 
sentenced  to  prison 

William  Odett,  co-owner  of  the  An- 
telope  Valley  (Calif.)  Press,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  for  using  drugs  in  vi¬ 
olation  of  his  probation  conditions  on 
cocaine  and  firearms  convictions. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Charles  Ho¬ 
ran  ruled  that  Odett,  46,  violated  the 
terms  of  his  probation  by  continuing 
to  use  drugs.  He  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  prison. 

The  case  began  in  May  1991,  when 
a  shotgun-wielding  Odett  forced  a 
telephone-book  delivery  woman  away 
from  his  Palmdale  house.  When  he 
surrendered  to  sheriff’s  deputies  after 
an  hourlong  standoff,  deputies  found 
Odett  had  1.67  grams  of  cocaine. 

In  December,  Horan  sentenced 
Odett  to  90  days  in  county  jail,  a 
month  in  a  lock-down  drug  treatment 
program,  and  fined  him  for  his  con¬ 
viction  on  a  felony  count  of  cocaine 
possession  and  a  misdemeanor  count 
of  brandishing  a  firearm. 

Odett  was  discharged  from  the 
drug  treatment  program  Jan  28.  But 
on  Feb.  18,  Odett  failed  the  first  drug 
test  required  as  part  of  his  five-year 
term  of  probation.  Then,  on  April  2 1 , 
he  failed  a  second  test. 

Meanwhile,  Odett’ s  brother  and  co¬ 
owner  of  the  five-day-a-week  news¬ 
paper  was  in  county  j  ail  serving  a  1 20- 
day  sentence  that  began  June  4. 

Richard  LaMont  Odett,  48,  was 
convicted  in  April  of  drunken  driv¬ 
ing.  It  was  his  fourth  such  offense 
since  1983. 

—  AP 

State  senator 
sues  newspaper 

An  Oregon  state  senator  has  filed 
a  $500,000  lawsuit  against  The  Bul¬ 
letin  of  Bend,  contending  the  news¬ 
paper  defamed  him  in  an  editorial. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  Lane  County 
Circuit  Court,  stems  from  a  June  7, 
1991,  editorial  in  which  editor  Bob 
Chandler  criticized  Sen.  Grattan  Ker- 
ans’  efforts  to  reform  state  ethics 
laws. 
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11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

ASTROLOGY 

Oaily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


_ AUTOMOTIVE _ 

DAR  FEATURES  are  our  business; 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
:are.  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. 

CARTOONS 

rv  TOONS  -  Now  in  it’s  6th  year.  Popu- 
ar  TV  panel  cartoon.  Free  samples  and 
ates:  (301)  921-0315. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

HOLLYWOOD  COLUMN  AVAILABLE 
Weekly  or  monthly. 

Info:  1(800)  533-0073. 

HUMAN  SEXUALITY 

50BIN  ON  SEX.  Perfect  antidote  to 
.anders,  Abby  by  reknown  author- 
actlvist.  Samples.  (516)  868-1673. 
The  difference  between  us  and 
our  neighbor  is  that  we  don't  tell 
all  of  what  we  know  and  he 
doesn't  know  half  of  what  he  tells. 

George  D.  Prentice 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“READER-FRIENDLY”  features.  Engl¬ 
ish  or  Spanish.  Business,  humor, 
advice,  consumerism,  ESL,  ed-page 
cartoons,  mysteries,  more.  Paso  Doble. 
Phone/FAX  (814)  696-3839. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST  COMPETITION 
Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  services  keep 
you  current  and  assist  in  your  own 
coverage.  For  list  of  free  samples,  call 
(303)  727-6403  from  your  fax  machine 
and  request  document  #9. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

“SENIOR  CLINIC."  America’s  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month’s  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATION  COLUMNS 

A  TOUCH  OF  VELVET,  radiantly  inspir¬ 
ing  how-to  serial,  8(X)  words,  camera 
ready,  samples.  Bootstraps,  249  West 
21  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 
Quality  HOUSE  &  HOME  600  words 
Weekly  &  Reasonable  (715)  755-2131 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  \  NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  ■  Appraisals  ■  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 
Animals  are  such  agreeable 
friends;  they  ask  no  questions, 
they  pass  no  criticisms. 

George  Eliot 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 

Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas.  TX  75205 

(214)520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

Sales  and  appraisals 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758(916)684-3987 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  '  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St., 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper,  Free  &  Specialty 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal'BrokerageConsulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


Proposals  Welcome:  $2-25,000,000 
Acquisition  or  Refinancing 
Est.  1983.  (614)  889-9747. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703,  (512)  476-3950. 


MAINE/NH  TAKEOVERS:  $8,000  - 
$150,000  6  year  Law  Journal; 
Women’s  business  monthly;  City  maga¬ 
zine;  statewide  lifestyle  glossy;  titled 
book  publishers  (2);  40,000  direct 
mail. 

PSI  Consulting/Brokerage. 

Also,  searches,  evaluations. 

(207)  856-7034. 

SMALL  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
weekly  newspaper.  85  years  old.  Adju¬ 
dicated,  second  class  paid  circulation. 
Near  coast  in  path  of  growth.  Send  to 
Box  5921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Small  weekly  in  rural  area  of  South  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Great  winter  climate.  High 
growth  area.  $135,000  -  $45,000 
down.  Terms.  Write  Box  5919,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
areas  of  Hawaii.  Award-winning  11,500 
circulation,  gross  $650,0CX).  Profit¬ 
able,  includes  equity  in  lease.  Option  to 
purchase.  Office  condominium.  Reply 
to  Box  5933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


NEWSPAPER  PHOTO  ARCHIVES 
WANTED  -  We  will  buy  photo  collec¬ 
tions  of  any  size  containing  news  photos 
of  national/major  city  interest.  Finders 
fees  paid.  Archive  Photos,  530  W.  25th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10001. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


BUSINESS  MAGAZINE.  No.  Calif. 
County.  Price;  $700,000.  Mel  Hodell, 
Bkr.,  5196  Benito,  #11,  Montclair,  CA 
91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted 
ad  in  E&P.  Write: 
E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 

BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 

1:  NEW  STARTS 

2;  STOP  SAVERS 

3:  VERIFICATION 

4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 

5:  HIGH  RETENTION 

FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 

CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 

1(800)  25  AMTEL 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
No  phone  charges.  No  Time  Charges. 
Access  1(8(X))  873-0010  by  modem 
for  information  on  Presidential 
campaigns,  business  issues.  Congress, 
federal  policies.  For  Assistance,  Call  PR 
ON-LINE,  (202)  347-8918. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box 
645,  Gaylord,  Ml  49735. 

TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 

Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 

Call;  (714)  665-7298 

INDEXING.  INDEXING.  INDEXING 
Editorial  index  for  business  and  trade 
weeklies.  Call  (714)  842-6272  for 
details  or  write  Indexing  Services,  8012 
Taylor  Drive,  Huntington  Beach,  CA 
92646. 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 

Call  1-800-FAST-INF0 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 

Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 

1  (800)  247-2338 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

MAILROOM  SERVICES 

KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 

(313)  673-9533 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis,  SD  57785. 

MAILING  SERVICE — $30  a  month  will 
get  you  a  Lexington,  KY  postmark.  For 
details  send  $2  and  SASE  to  -A-  Home 
Service,  PO  Box  13326,  Lexington,  KY 
40583-3326. 

DOVER  PROMOTIONS.  INC. 

Crews  and  Phones 
(609)  383-0250 

SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Crew  Sales. 

Bill  Kary  l-(800)  877-7176 

ANYFARH 

ANYTIME. 

ANYWHBIE. 


It’s  simple.  For  any  Goss®  press  we’ve 
ever  made,  we  can  supply  any  replace¬ 
ment  part  you’ll  ever  need.  And  85 
percent  of  parts  orders  are  shipped 
within  48  hours. 

You  can  contact  us  anytime,  every  day 
of  the  year,  by  phone,  fax  or  telex.  And 
we  can  get  a  Goss  replacement  part 


to  you  any-where  in  the  world.  Simple— 
so  call  for  our  brochure.  Customer 
Parts,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems, 
Rockwell  International  Corporation, 

Continental  U.S.:  (800)  323-1200. 
Illinois,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Canada: 
PjSI  (708)  850-5600.  Fax:  (708) 

VaSI  850-5763.  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
wort? 

•Daily  Service  Contracts* 

•One  Time  Service* 

ALL  (WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  A  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUGRAPHICS 

DAVKN  SYSTEMS  -  Compugraphics 
MCS  8000  without  Monitor.  Very  cheap 
Pat  O'Connor  (503)  693-1111. 

MAILROOM 


GUMMED  LABELING  MACHINE  by 
MMS 

PS  140  w/Model  41(X)  Quarter  Folder 
Used  less  than  6  months. 
Signode  Bundle  Strappings  Machines. 
(1)  MLN-2A  High  Speed-30  ties/min. 
(1)  MLN-2  Standard-20  ties/minute 
HELL  299  Color  Scanner  and  fissoc. 
Equip. 

Including  extra  drums,  screens, 
densitometer,  spare  parts,  film 
processor,  revolving  darkroom  door, 
safe  lights,  sink,  etc. 

Contact 
Frank  Anthony 
Chattanooga  Publishing  Co. 

(615)  757-6402 

“KANSA"  MODEL  "480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ MAILROOM _ 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1001  WAYS  TO  SAY  “SAID".  Tired  of 
the  standard  “he  said,"  “she  replied," 
“the  senator  claimed"  and  “the  judge 
explained”?  Here  are  hundreds  of  clever 
alternatives,  arranged  on  a  large,  color¬ 
ful  wall  chart.  A  practical  novelty  for  the 
newsroom!!  Send  $9  check  to  The 
Crowd  Inc.,  PO  Box  4192-EP,  Harris¬ 
burg,  PA  17111.  Add  6%  sales  tax  in 
PA. 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

35  NEWSPAPER  BOXES  plus  parts. 
Good  condition.  $150  each  or  best 
offer.  (304)  522-4372. 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS  with  mechan- 
isms.  Great  condition.  Painted/ 
Unpainted.  ABC  Home  Delivery  (510) 
532-2432. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

It’s  NEW  —  It’s  HERE!!  11x17  LASER 
PRINTER  -  400  DPI  &  Adobe  Post¬ 
Script  Level  2  -  at  the  price  you’ve  been 
waiting  for  $4,550;  with  up  to  3  on-line 
paper  trays  optional.  90  day  parts  & 
latx>r  warranty  and  nationwide  3rd  party 
service. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

PRESSES 

5  UNIT  NEWS  KING  PRESS,  refurb¬ 
ished  with  new  rollers  and  blankets, 
four  rollstands,  JK-6  folder  and  rebuilt 
motor.  Superb  color.  In  use.  $75,000. 
Call  Kathleen  Newton,  Publisher, 
Ledger  Dispatch,  (209)  223-1767. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 

AVAIUBLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Ciall  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 

DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  Harris  V15A  rebuilt  in 
1989  with  JFl  folder;  3/u  1985  Goss 
Community;  8/u  rebuilt  1975  Harris 
V25;  2/u  Harris  VI 5A  w/50  HP  drive; 
5/u  RZ300. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 

METRO.  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 

NEWSKING  PRINTING  PRESS.  2 
units,  1964;  2  units,  1965;  5  roll 
stands;  KJ6  folder.  Call  (414) 
361-1515.  Ask  for  Ty. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WANTED 

Muller-Martini  Inserters  227S. 

(800)  356-4886. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
AT  URBANA-CHAMPAIGN 

LIFE  SCIENCES  RESEARCH  EDITOR 

The  News  Bureau  seeks  an  experienced 
reporter  as  Research  Editor  on  the  life 
sciences  beat.  This  individual  will  work 
to  generate  and  coordinate  national 
media  coverage  of  outstanding  campus 
news  and  research  in  the  life  sciences, 
including  agriculture,  biology,  biotech¬ 
nology,  genetics,  environmental 
studies,  psychology  and  veterinary 
medicine.  Candidates  should  have  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  journalism  or  a  perti¬ 
nent  discipline,  or  equivalent  education 
and  professional  experience;  demon¬ 
strated  excellence  in  understanding 
complex  information  and  communicat¬ 
ing  it  to  the  public;  and  well- 
established  contacts  in  the  national 
media.  Specific  experience  in  life 
sciences  reporting  is  desired. 

This  is  a  full-time  academic-profes¬ 
sional  position,  available  September  1, 
1992.  Salary  equivalent  to  experience. 
To  insure  equal  consideration,  a  letter 
of  application,  resume  and  clips  must 
be  received  by  July  27,1992,  by: 

Carolyn  Rittenhouse 
University  of  Illinois  News  Bureau 

1201  W.  Nevada  St. 

Urbana,  IL  61801 
(217)  333-1085 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER  strong  on 
direct  sales/general  management.  Equi¬ 
ty  position  possible.  Weekly  in  Hawaii. 
Resume  and  credentials  to  Box  5925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

Midwest  metro  seeks  professional  to 
direct  employee  relations  function. 
Position  requires  proven  success  in 
unionized  environment,  including  chief 
spokesman  duties,  with  emphasis  on 
positive,  pro-active  labor  relations. 
Experience  in  training  and  develop¬ 
ment,  benefits,  etc.  also  required. 
This  is  a  hands-on  position  with  definite 
growth  opportunities. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  5929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Community  newspaper  publisher  and 
commercial  web  printer  seeking  exper¬ 
ienced  person  to  oversee  operations. 
Must  possess  strong  leadership  and 
organizational  skills.  Knowledge  of 
productions,  press,  distribution, 
computers,  finance  and  marketing  a 
plus.  Located  one  mile  from  ocean  on 
Long  Island.  Looking  for  hard  working 
person  seeking  a  career  opportunity 
with  a  growing  company.  Excellent 
compensation  package.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to:  Box  5926,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Skilled,  conscientious  DESKTOP 
PUBLISHER  to  produce  small  Carib¬ 
bean  weekly.  $200/week.  Rush 
resume,  samples  to  Box  5936,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)  929-1259 


We  seek  qualified  candidates  who  value  business,  who  believe  that 
language  can  impact  the  image  and  dynamic  growth  of  a  major 
corporation,  and  who  are  comfortable  working  with  the  highest  levels 
of  responsibility. 


Communications  Managers 


Our  client  is  an  internationally  admired  Fortune  100  corporation 
and  a  distinguished  household  name  in  consumer  products,  located 
in  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area. 

The  two  positions.  Corporate  Manager  of  Public  Relations,  and 
Corporate  Manager  of  Government  Relations  both  require 
demonstrable  professional  engagement  in  public  relations,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  of  experience  in  business,  media,  government,  or  ad 
agencies,  a  degree  in  communications,  journalism  or  the  humanities, 
and-most  significantly~the  talent  to  make  language  sparkle.  Both 
positions  offer  high  visibility,  and  near-term  promotability. 

Candidates  for  the  Manager  of  Public  Relations  position  must 
show  experience  in  speechwriting  and  be  financially  fluent,  and  be 
capable  of  writing  news  releases,  articles,  scripts,  speeches,  and 
annual  reports. 

Candidates  for.the  Manager  of  Government  Relations  must 
show  experience  in  dealing  with  state  or  federal  decision  making  at 
the  policy  level,  have  had  exposure  to  press  or  press  relations,  and 
be  sensitive  to  community  issues.  Spanish  fluency  desirable. 

We  imite  applications  from  minority  candidates. 

To  inquire,  in  confidence,  please  forward  resume  to: 

Robert  R.  Columbus 

R.R.  Columbus  Executive  Search 

Box  37,  Scottsville,  NY  14546 
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HELP  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER 

We  are  looking  for  a  strong  person  to 
lead  one  of  our  properties  in  the 
Midwest.  If  you  are  a  person  who  is 
interested  in  working  with  a  growing 
newspaper  group,  have  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  Advertising  and  Circulation, 
and  are  highly  promotion-oriented, 
you  could  be  the  one  we  are  looking  for. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  5935,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

AD  MANAGER 

Growing  newspaper  group  specializing 
in  large  weeklies  and  small/mid-size 
dailies  is  now  accepting  applications  for 
Ad  Manager  positions.  We’re  looking  for 
aggressive,  creative  self-starters  that 
can  develop  and  implement  sales  prom¬ 
otions,  achieve  established  goals,  and 
motivate  the  local  sales  staff.  If  you 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  experience,  you  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  submit  your  resume,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  to  Box  5934,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  a  circulation  of  13,000  is 
seeking  a  results  oriented,  self-starting 
professional  to  direct  and  manage  an  8 
person  staff.  Qualified  candidates  will 
possess: 

*  Minimum  of  3  years  managing  exper¬ 

ience  plus  5  years  practical  back¬ 
ground  in  Classified  and/or  Retail 
Advertising. 

*  Proven  administrative  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

*  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 

example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  fringe 
benefit  package.  (NO  phone  calls, 
please.)  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history: 

Warren  Times  Observer 
205  Pennsylvania  West 
Warren,  PA  16365 
Attn:  Kevin  Mead,  General  Manager 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  at 
small,  seven  day  award-winning  daily 
newspaper.  Individual  must  show 
strong  skills  in  staff  training,  team  moti¬ 
vation  and  must  be  a  self-starter. 
Special  section  experience  is  a  must. 
This  is  an  excellent  career  opportunity 
with  a  progressive  newspaper  group  in  a 
growing  university  town  in  Zone  4.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  5928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

25,000  circulation,  seven-day  news¬ 
paper  serving  five-county  area.  45  miles 
south  of  Indianapolis,  70  miles  north  of 
Louisville,  and  90  miles  west  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Quality  newspaper  located  in 
community  recognized  for  quality  of 
life,  contemporary  architecture  and 
headquarters  for  two  Fortune  500 
companies.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity 
for  an  individual  wo  is  ambitious,  crea¬ 
tive,  and  has  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Competitive  compensation  and 
benefits.  Apply  in  confidence  tO:  (no 
phone  calls,  please.) 

Don  Bucknam,  Publisher 
The  Republic 
333  Second  Street 
Columbus,  IN  47201. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Do  you  deliver  and  have  a  verifiable 
track  record,  understand  budgeting, 
motivate  and  lead  by  example,  have 
solid  newspaper  experience  with  a 
history  of  results?  Are  you  ready  to  leave 
the  big  city  for  a  small  Rocky  Mountain 
town  with  clean  air,  low  crime  and  a 
high  quality  of  life?  Then  come  join 
the  staff  of  one  of  the  country's  top  na¬ 
tional  award  winning  weeklies.  Your  let¬ 
ter  should  include  details  of  your  ex¬ 
perience,  not  just  dates,  and  must  in¬ 
clude  your  salary  history.  Age  is  not  a 
factor.  Reply  to  Box  5939,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER: 

The  Arizona  Pennysaver  is  seeking  a 
motivated,  people-oriented  individual 
for  our  innovative  management  team. 
We  require  a  minimum  of  two  years 
classified  management  background, 
including  telemarketing  experience. 
Computer  literacy,  time  management 
and  problem  solving  ability  are  a  must. 
We  offer  benefit  package  and  excellent 
compensation.  Please  send  salary 
requirements  and  resume  to:  Cox  Arizo¬ 
na  Publications,  120  W.  1st  Ave., 
Mesa,  AZ  85210,  Attn:  Jana 
Priedigkeit. 

CUSSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Innovative,  aggressive  leader  to  take 
charge  of  a  35,000  Zone  5  daily  and 
Sunday  with  staff  of  3  outside  and  5 
phone.  Excellent  opportunity  for  career- 
minded  with  proven  track  record  and 
strong  motivational  skills  to  help  us 
achieve  our  goal  of  becoming  the  prim¬ 
ary  regional  classified  market  place. 
Salaried  position,  reporting  to  ad  direc¬ 
tor,  with  incentive  program  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Letter  of  application, 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Advertising 
Director,  The  Herald-Palladium,  PO  Box 
128,  St.  Joseph,  Ml  49085. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  El  Paso  Times,  Inc.  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  this  key  advertising 
management  position  for  an  AM  paper 
of  64,000  circulation,  and  a  PM  paper 
of  28,000.  Sunday  circulation  is 
100,000. 

Responsibilities  include  hiring,  train¬ 
ing,  and  developing  sales  staff.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  possess  motivational, 
leadership,  organizational  skills; 
competitive  sales  experience;  a 
successful  sales  track  record;  newspap¬ 
er  management  experience.  Budgeting 
and  planning  experience  a  must. 

As  a  member  of  the  Gannett  group,  we 
offer  a  full  benefits  package,  incentive 
plan,  opportunity  for  advancement,  and 
the  experience  of  working  in  a  unique 
growing  bi-cultural  market.  Send 
resume  to: 

El  Paso  Times,  Inc. 

Human  Resources 
PO  Box  20 

El  Paso,  TX  79999 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SALES  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  leader  who  can  build 
a  winning  sales  team  in  a  very  competi¬ 
tive  market  for  our  140,000  -i-  weekly 
shopping  guide,  saturation  mailed  in 
affluent  NYC  suburb.  If  you’ve  got  a 
successful  track  record  selling  free 
papers  to  retailers,  we’ve  got  a  top- 
dollar  compensation  package  for  you. 
Respond  to  Box  5932,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

ART/GRAPHICS 

CORPORATE  CREATIVE  MANAGER 

This  new  position  with  a  highly  regarded 
newspaper  group  will  report  to  the 
Corporate  Marketing  Director.  Will  work 
with  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to 
create  special  newspaper  sections, 
theme  pages,  media  kits,  and  sales 
presentations.  Responsibilities  will  also 
include  conducting  copy  and  layout 
workshops,  assisting  with  repackaging 
and  section  redesign,  produce  annual 
newspaper  advertising  planning  guides, 
and  work  with  advertising,  circulation, 
and  editorial  to  create  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns.  Macintosh  experience 
(Adobe  Illustrator,  Quark  XPress). 

Qualified  candidate  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  graphics,  ability  to  conceive 
award  winning  campaigns  and  market¬ 
ing  collateral,  familiar  with  MAC  and 
various  graphic  design  software.  Some 
travel  required.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to  Box  5916,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


DATA  PROCESSING 

COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  news  service  seeks  New  York- 
based  communications  manager  to 
oversee  fax,  telephone,  satellite  and 
modem  delivery  of  news  stories,  photos 
and  graphics  to  clients.  Proven  organi¬ 
zational,  trouble-shooting  and  client 
relationship  skills  required.  Must  be 
familiar  with  various  computer  systems, 
including  Macintosh,  and  with  dial-up 
computer  retrieval,  printers  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  Knowledge  of  AP 
communications  system  a  plus.  Salary 
mid-60s.  Replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  and  letter  to  Box  5885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMER  -  Exper¬ 
ienced  in  Sys36  -  RPG  programmer’s  as 
well  as  Novell  Network  programming 
experience  and  MSDOS.  Candidate 
preferably  has  5  years-H  in  program¬ 
ming  field.  Call  Colin  Phillips.  Editor  & 
Publisher,  (212)  675-4380. 

Good  taste  is  better  than  bad 
taste,  but  bad  taste  is  better 
than  no  taste  at  all. 

Arnold  Bennett 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

22,000,  SEVEN-DAY  AM  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  or  experienced  pagination  editor 
for  universal  desk.  Mac  background 
preferred.  Quark  experience  helpful. 
Competitive  pay  and  benefits:  medical, 
401(K),  health  club.  Live  amid  sunny 
southern  Idaho’s  outdoor  splendor  - 
skiing,  hunting,  fishing,  Whitewater, 
golf.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  layouts  and  heads  to  Clark 
Walworth,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 

A  MID-SIZED  KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  is  looking  for  a  copy  editor. 
Minimum  three  to  five  years  experience, 
excellent  copy  editing  and  headline 
writing  skills  and  layout/design  experi¬ 
ence.  Reporting  experience  helpful.  If 
interested,  send  resume  to  Bunny  S. 
Richardson,  The  State,  PO  Box  1333, 
Columbia,  SC  29202. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Mail  Tribune,  a  30,000-circulation 
daily  newspaper  in  Medford,  OR,  is 
seeking  an  assistant  city  editor  to  help 
direct  an  11-reporter  city  desk  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Mail  Tribune  has  been  judged 
the  state’s  best  mid-sized  daily  and 
we’re  looking  for  an  ACE  who  will  help 
us  improve  on  that  excellence.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  a  commitment  to 
good  writing,  a  talent  for  working  with 
people  and  a  creative  approach  to  cov¬ 
ering  the  news.  Send  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  by  August  1  to  Gina 
Meyer,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
The  Mail  Tribune,  PO  Box  1108,  Med- 
ford.OR  97501. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  Agpessive  Zone  2  daily 
seeks  passionate  City  Editor  who  can 
work  with  young,  but  eager  staff  to 
produce  creative  daily  local  budget  for 
newspaper  in  one  of  the  most  competi¬ 
tive  markets  in  the  U.S.  Resume,  clips 
to  Box  5911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  -  New  England’s  fastest- 
growing  newspaper  would  welcome  an 
energetic  editor  committed  to  delivering 
strong  local  news  every  day.  Candidate 
must  have  desire  to  audit  rather  than 
merely  cover  local  government  and 
demonstrate  strong  news  judgment, 
communication  skills  and  commitment 
to  community  journalism.  We  are  a 
quality-conscious  Connecticut  AM  that 
serves  a  metropolitan  population  of 
300,000.  Send  cover  letter,  clips  and 
resume  to:  Robert  Veillette,  Managing 
Editor,  Waterbury  Republican- 
American,  PO  Box  2090,  Waterbury,  CT 
06722. 

EDIT0R-C0L0RAD0...must  be  a 
mature  self-starter  willing  to  work  and 
accept  responsibility  for  a  country  west¬ 
ern  college  town  weekly  near  Crested 
Butte  ski  resort  and  a  hunting-fishing 
paradise.  Also  accepting  applications 
for  a  well  rounded  sports  reporter-editor 
to  cover  everything  from  grade  school 
through  college.  Competitive  area  sala¬ 
ries  with  fringe  benefits  for  successful 
experienced  adaptable  pro  willing  to 
become  involved  in  the  community. 
Send  resume  to  John  Thomas,  Country 
Times,  218  N.  Wisconsin  St.,  Gunni¬ 
son.  CO  81230. 

FEATURE  WRITER 

Tennessee  daily  seeks  experienced 
features/food  writer  with  some  layout 
experience.  If  your  story  ideas  are  abun¬ 
dant,  your  copy  has  punch,  you’re 
organized  and  you  can  meet  deadlines, 
send  resume  and  three  clips  to  Cumber¬ 
land  Life  Department,  The  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  829,  Clarksville,  TN 
37041-0829.  EOE. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  -  We  have  an 
immediate  opening  for  the  top  editorial 
position  of  an  established  national 
magazine  serving  small  towns  and  rural 
America.  Applicants  must  have  superior 
technical  skills  and  the  ability  to 
manage  staff  members,  budgets  and  an 
extensive  network  of  free-lancers.  Most 
of  all,  applicants  need  a  thorough 
understanding  of  and  feel  for  our  read¬ 
ers.  This  position  will  be  located  in  the 
Midwest.  Only  those  applicants  who 
have  extensive  management  and  editor¬ 
ial  experience  will  be  considered.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Applications 
should  be  sent  tO:  Debbie  Turner,  Asst. 
VP  of  HR  Services,  616  Jefferson  St., 
Topeka,  KS  66607. 
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Corporate  Computing,  the  latest  Ziff-Davis  launch,  has 
positions  available  on  its  senior  management  team  for  the 
following; 

Managing  Editor 

Your  vision  will  help  unify  this  multi-§(^6n  magazine.  As  the  voice  of 
style  for  Corporate  Computing,  you  v^  be  responsible  for  budding  and 
overseeing  the  copy  systero,  managing  the  copy  editing  department  and 
editing  as  necessary. 

Executive  Editor/Features 

WWiI  St.  Journal,  NY  Times,  Forbes,  Fortune,  Inc.,  or  business  editor  of  a 
^  large  metropolitan  newspaper  would  provide  the  experience  and 
background  we  want  in  our  Features  Executive  Editor.  Manage- 
^  'pt  ment  experience  required. 

^  M  Associate  Art  Director 

Number  two  creative  spot,  reports  to  Art  Director  in  six-person 
creative  department.  Minimum  five  years'  experience  on  na- 
^  tional-level  four-color  magazine.  Expert-level  knowledge  of 
Macintosh^,  Quark  XPress™,  and  Illustrator™.  Extremely  detad- 
oriented,  able  to  create  sophisticated  page  layouts  quickly.  ExceUent 
typographical  design  skills,  famdiar  with  current  photography,  dlustra- 
tion,  and  publication  styles.  Fast-paced,  high  pressure  environment, 
able  to  juggle  many  tasks  simultaneously. 

% 

Corporate  Computing  has  assembled  a  talenled  team  in  the  Ziff-Davis 
tradition.  If  your  experience  fits  our  needs,  we  aivite  you  to 
submit  your  resume  to  Carolyn  SeraneUa,  Ziff-Davis  Publish- 
ing  Co.,  Human  Resources,  950  Tower  Lane,  19th  Floor,  Fo^er 
City,  CA  94404;  FAX  (415)  578-7791 .  Ziff-Davis  is  an  equal  % 

opportunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDUCATION  REPORTER  -  The  Courier- 
News  a  31,000  circulation  daily  in 
Elgin,  IL  is  seeking  an  experienced 
education  reporter  to  cover  the  state’s 
second  largest  school  district,  a  junior 
college  district  and  a  small  Christian 
college.  The  candidate  must  have  a 
strong  background  in  educational  is¬ 
sues,  trends,  and  finances  and  at  least 
three  years  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  pay  range  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Mike 
Bailey,  City  Editor,  The  Courier-News, 
PO  Box  531,  Elgin,  IL.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-1-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur  NMT,  Washing- 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 
ENTRY  LEVEL  GENERAL  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  REPORTER  with  some  training/ 
experience  in  police/courts,  editing  and 
layout  needed  for  staff  floater  position 
for  15,000  circulation  award-winning 
AM  daily  in  Zone  8.  Journalism  degree 
required.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
references,  clips  to  Box  5938,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  position  open  on 
suburban  weekly.  Supervise  staff  of 
seven.  Minimum  five  years  news  experi¬ 
ence  and  minimum  two  years  newsroom 
management  required.  Send  salary 
history  and  requirements. 

All  replies  will  be  kept  confidential. 
Send  them  to  Gene  Johnson,  Press 
Publications,  4779  Bloom  Ave.,  White 
Bear  Lake,  MN  55110,  or  Fax:  (612) 
429-1242. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
NEW  TIMES,  an  award-winning  weekly 
paper,  seeks  managing  editor  with 
background  in  magazine-style  writing. 
Prerequisites:  Substantial  organization¬ 
al  skills,  news  features  experience  and 
ability  to  challenge  talented  staff.  This 
is  not  a  job  for  a  desk  jockey.  The 
person  hired  for  this  position  will  be 
expected  to  develop,  organize  and  write 
serious  articles  as  time  permits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  David  J.  Bodney,  PO  Box 
2510,  Phoenix,  AZ  85002. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPER  (35,000  daily, 
51,000  Sunday)  in  scenic,  family- 
oriented,  New  York  Finger  Lakes  region 
seeks: 

PRODUCTION  EDITOR 

An  experienced  editor  to  direct  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desk,  Autokon,  news 
paste-up  and  page  camera  operations. 
We  seek  a  hard-working,  hands-on, 
quality-oriented  person  with  supervisory 
experience.  Design  skills  and  Hastech 
pagination  experience  are  pluses.  Send 
resume,  tearsheets  and  letter  describ¬ 
ing  experience  and  strengths. 

DESIGN/COPY  EDITOR 

Quick,  creative,  experienced  page 
designer  sought  to  help  us  make  the 
most  of  color  as  well  as  black-and-white 
work.  Basic  copy  editing  skills  essen¬ 
tial,  but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  creat¬ 
ing  eye-catching  pages  on  our  Hastech 
pagination  system.  Send  resume  and  a 
^11  week’s  tearsheets. 

Apply  to  Charles  Nutt,  Editor,  Star- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  Elmira,  NY 
14902. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newspap¬ 
er  has  immediate  need  for  experienced 
Managing  Editor.  Position  supervises  a 
staff  of  14,  is  responsible  for  overall 
Newsroom  operations  and  direct  Editor¬ 
ial  content.  5  years  previous  managerial 
experience  required. 

Are  you  the  kind  of  Managing  Editor 
who  can  take  eager,  young  journalism 
school  graduates  and  create  first  rate 
news-people  out  of  them?  Can  you 
direct  an  experienced  news  staff  and 
produce  an  award  winning  Morning 
daily?  We  have  an  immediate  need  for 
this  kind  of  Managing  Editor,  one  with 
proven  skills. 

Position  offers  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  No 
phone  calls,  please.  Send  confidential 
resume  with  salary  history  tO: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST  SMALL  DAILY 
(18,500)  seeks  resumes  from  exper¬ 
ienced  reporters.  With  the  recession 
easing,  we  expect  some  of  our  excel¬ 
lent,  well-trained  staffers  will  parlay  our 
success  into  jobs  at  bigger  papers. 
Please  send  resumes  and  non- 
returnable  clips  to  Carol  Talley,  Editor, 
The  Sentinel,  PO  Box  130,  Carlisle,  P/i 
17013.  No  phone  calls^  please. 

REPORTER  for  aggressive,  mid-size 
morning  daily.  Want  someone  who 
appreciates  the  craft  of  writing,  who 
gets  the  why  behind  the  news,  who  can 
make  complicated  issues  seem  simple. 
Send  resume  and  clips  tO:  Jim  Willis, 
Managing  Editor,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2553,  Birmingham,  AL 
35202. 

REPORTER  —  15,000  PM  daily  on 
Olympic  Peninsula.  Seek  experienced 
person  to  help  build  our  regional  cover¬ 
age.  Likely  to  deal  with  government, 
timber  business.  Fax  clips,  resume  to 
(206)  452-7032  or  write  John  McCart¬ 
ney,  Managing  Editor,  Peninsula  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1330,  Port  Angeles,  WA 
98362. 

REPORTER  for  growing  15,000  PM 
daily  in  New  York’s  Finger  Lakes 
Region.  Will  consider  dynamite  begin¬ 
ners  or  still-fresh  veterans  looking  for 
challenge,  stability  and  quality  of  life. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Bob 
Matson,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Messenger,  73  Buffalo  St.,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  NY  14424. 

SKILLED,  ENERGETIC  REPORTER  to 
churn  out  clean  copy  for  small  Carib¬ 
bean  weekly.  $175/week.  Rush 
resume,  samples  to  Box  5937,  Editor 
Publisher. 

SMALL  S.F.  BAY  AREA  seeks  general 
assignment  reporter.  Med/Dental, 
401(K),  $300/week.  Resume,  clips  to 
Box  5923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  EDITOR 

We’re  looking  for  an  experienced 
reporter/editor  to  head  our  bureau  in  the 
New  York  State  Capitol.  This  is  a  job  for 
a  writing  editor  who  can  handle  the  big 
story  while  guiding  two  capable 
colleagues  in  a  strongly  competitive 
environment.  Our  bureau  thrives  on 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

TALENTED  NEWS  PROFESSIONAL 
sought  to  become  Managing  Editor  of 
10,000  circulation  Southwestern  daily 
some  time  between  now  and  January  1, 
1993.  Total  news  professional 
required.  Five  years  of  news  department 
management  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  would  be  helpful,  but  not 
absolutely  required.  Applicants  residing 
in  Southwest  preferred.  Must  be  able 
to  motivate  and  train  a  small,  usually 
inexperienced  staff  to  produce  the  high¬ 
est  quality  news  coverage,  photography, 
features  and  layout.  Editorial  writing, 
major  reporting  also  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Mycrotek  and  Macintosh 
computers  helpful.  Reply  with  full 
resume  including  salary  history  to  Box 
5931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  oversee  coverage 
of  regional  government  and  politics. 
The  editor  will  supervise  eight  reporters, 
including  one  based  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  two  in  the  state  capital.  Appl¬ 
icants  should  have  the  ability  and  desire 
to  make  political  coverage  meaningful 
and  interesting.  Applicants  should  have 
six  or  more  years  of  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper  of 
more  than  100,000  circulation.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  clips  of 
stories  you  wrote  as  well  as  stories 
you’ve  directed.  Send  material  to  Millie 
Quan,  AME,  Seattle  Times,  PO  Box  70, 
Seattle,  WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 
Deadline  for  applications  is  July  22. 

WANTED:  Small  publication  in  English 
Caribbean  seeks  reporter — a  self-starter 
with  ability  to  write  well  and  also  edit. 
Experience  on  small  weekly  ideal. 
Salary  small,  but  excellent  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  5920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Want  to  do  what  you  like  most  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  area  along  Florida’s  east  coast? 
Then  the  PRESS-JOURNAL  may  be  the 
place  for  you.  We’re  a  30,000-plus 
daily  that’s  first  in  the  state  when  it 
comes  to  household  penetration.  Local 
news  is  our  forte  and  we’re  looking  for  a 
reporter  that  will  help  us  improve  even 
more.  Applicants  should  be  able  to  dig 
out  the  stories  that  affect  the  lives  of 


NEPOTISM  GOT  YOU?  Small  South¬ 
western  daily  isn’t  afraid  to  hire 
talented  newspaper  couples.  If  the  two 
have  what  it  takes  to  produce  the  high¬ 
est  quality  editorials,  news  coverage, 
photography,  features  and  layout.  We 
have  two  jobs  —  Managing  Editor  and 
Reporter/Photographer/Layout  Person — 
waiting  for  you.  Reply  with  full  resumes 
including  salary  histories  to  Box  5930, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


o  Help  Wanted 


Attn:  Human  Resources  Dept. 

New  English  language  daily,  based  in 
Moscow,  seeks  MANAGING  EDITOR 
and  BUSINESS  EDITOR.  Posts  require 
experience  in  news  editing,  handling 
international  wire  copy,  and  lay-out. 
Some  knowledge  of  Russian  essential. 
East-bloc  reporting  experience  a  plus. 
Box  5927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NUMBER  2  JOB  IN  NEWSROOM. 
Heavy  page  design  on  Macs  with  Quark. 
Help  guide  major  redesign,  reorganiza- 
tional  project.  Small  town  with  college. 
Outdoor  lifestyle.  Good  step  up  for 
weekly  editor.  Call  Rip  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ml  (906)  632-2235. 

PAGE  DESIGNER  -  The  Vindicator 
seeks  someone  who  knows  their  picas 
and  points  and  still  has  a  sense  of 
humor.  We’re  a  90,000  daily,  140,000 
Sunday  privately  owned  PM  nevrepaper 
in  northeast  Ohio.  Our  design  desk  will 
have  a  brand-new  Harris  pagination 
system  to  play  with  later  this  summer.  If 
you’re  creative,  experienced  and 
inclined,  send  your  stuff  to  Dan  Santos, 
Design  Desk  Chief,  The  Vindicator,  PO 
Box  780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501. 


enterprise  and  investigative  work.  If  you 
have  supervisory  experience,  a  taste  for 
big-time  political  coverage  and  a  feel  for 
how  goverment  and  politics  touch  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people,  send  a  resume 
and  a  half  dozen  clips  to  Dan  Lynch, 
Managing  Editor/News,  The  Times 
Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


readers  and  present  that  news  in  a 
compelling  format.  Ability  to  use  a 
camera  is  a  must.  Send  resume,  3  clips 
and  references  to:  Byron  E.  Gray,  c/o 
Vero  Beach  Press-Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  please. 

FREELANCE 


SUNDAY  EDITOR  with  fresh  ideas  to  ENGLISH  SPEAKING  STRINGERS 
pump  life  into  our  Sunday  edition.  Edit-  needed  for  major  cities  in  the  following 
ing  experience,  good  organizational  international  markets:  Europe,  Middle 
skills  and  a  knack  for  working  with  East,  Africa,  Asia,  Mexico,  The  Carib- 
reporters  essential.  60,000  daily  in  the  bean.  South  America.  For:  Hotel  & 
beautiful  Lehigh  Valley.  Send  or  fax  Motel  Management,  a  hotel  industry 
cover  letter,  samples  of  your  work  to  trade  journal.  Send  resume  to:  Glenn 
Gerald  Scharf,  The  Express-Times,  PO  Hasek,  H&MM,  7500  Old  Oak  Blvd., 
Box  391,  Easton,  PA  18044-0391.  Fax  Cleveland,  OH  44130.  (216) 

(215)  258-7130. _ 891-2787  FAX:(216)  891-2683. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS 
TUESDAY  NOON  (EST)  FOR  FOLLOWING  SATURDAY  ISSUE 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

FRIDAY  5PM  (EST)  DAYS  PRIOR  TO  PUBLICATION 
REFER  TO  ORDER  BLANK  ON  PAGE  47  FOR  DETAILS  OR  CALL 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEPT.  AT  (212)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 


UBOR  RELATIONS  MANAGEMENT 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Diego's  largest  newspaper,  is  seeking 
an  energetic  and  experienced  person 
to  handle  its  day-to-day  labor  relations 
activities  including  negotiations  and 
the  processing  of  grievances  through 
arbitration.  The  ideal  candidate  should 
have  a  strong  knowledge  of  labor  re¬ 
lations,  five  years  or  more  negotiations 
experience,  proven  managerial  skills 
with  the  ability  to  motivate  and  direct 
as  well  as  a  solid  background  in  all 
other  human  resources  areas. 

A  strong  educational  background  in¬ 
cluding  a  graduate  degree  or  law  de¬ 
gree  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  ben¬ 
efit  package  including  a  401 K  plan 
with  company  contributions.  Interest¬ 
ed  applicants  should  mail  a  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to: 

Jack  Wilson 
Human  Resources 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

PO  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  92112 


fax  to:  (619)  299-3488. 

LOBBYIST/GOVERNMENT  RELA¬ 
TIONS.  Experienced  individual  to  take 
charge  of  legislative/regulatory  agency 
relations  for  Oregon  Newspaper  Putn 
lishers  Association.  Strong  speaking, 
writing,  organizational  skills.  Serve  as 
association's  chief  legislative  advocate, 
prepare  member  testimony,  coordinate 
member  communications.  Newspaper 
or  law  background  helpful.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  good  benefits.  Reply  with 
letter/resume:  Leonard  W.  Lanfranco, 
Executive  Director,  ONPA,  Suite  111, 
7150  SW  Hampton,  Portland,  OR 
97223. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Small  newspaper  printing  plant  has  an 
opening  in  our  mailroom  department. 
Responsibilities  include  oversight  of  11 
employees  for  inserting  and  mailing 
operations.  Previous  management  or 
strong  supervisory  experience  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  Mueller  Martini  and 
Cheshire  equipment  is  required.  Send 
resume  to:  Richard  Wri^t,  Virginia 
Gazette,  PO  Box  419,  Williamsburg, 
VA  23187. 


PRESSROOM 


Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
Goss  Metro  Operations 

An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for 
a  qualified  double-width  offset 
journeyman  pressman. 

Available  immediately, 
southwest  Connecticut  area. 

Contact  with  resume 
salary  requirements 
and  reference  information: 

Grover  C.  Brown 
Production  Director 
Connecticut  Post 
410  State  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06604 
(203)  330-6276 
E.O.E 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  for  Aspen,  CO  daily.  Goss 
Community  experience.  Pressroom  de¬ 
sign  background  helpful.  PO  Box  DD, 
Aspen,  CO  81612  or  Dave,  (303)  925- 
2220. _ _ 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good  ben¬ 
efits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PAGINATION  PROJECT  MANAGER  for 
80,000 -t-  circulation  east  coast  daily. 
Will  lead  interdepartmental  team  to  die- 
sign,  plan  and  implement  full  elec¬ 
tronic  pagination.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  systems,  editorial  and  pre¬ 
press  operations.  Good  interpersonal 
skills,  team  and  departmental  man¬ 
agement  a  must.  Reports  to  publish¬ 
er.  Successful  completion  of  pagina¬ 
tion  project  leads  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment  resopnsibility.  An  excellent  ca¬ 
reer  opportunity  for  the  person  with 
the  right  mix  of  technical  and  leader¬ 
ship  skills.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Kathleen  Leonard,  The 
Press  of  Atlantic  City,  1000  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Ave.,  Pleasantville,  NJ  08232. 


SIX-DAY  DAILY  in  New  England  col¬ 
lege  town  seeks  a  production  and  sys¬ 
tems  manager.  All-around  job  with  both 
hands-on  and  strategic  responsibilities. 
Sweeping  change  is  coming  to  our  com¬ 
puter  systems  and  our  production  op¬ 
eration.  We  need  a  leader  to  direct 
that  change.  We  are  part  of  one  of  the 
nation's  most  highly  respected  and 
most  conscientious  small  newspaper 
companies.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
5924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Exclusiveness  is  a  characterisitc 
of  recent  riches,  high  society 
and  a  skunk. 

Austin  O'Malley 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ACCOUNTING/FINANCE 


CONTROLLER/CFO/VP  FINANCE 
18  years  experience  -  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  and  electronic  publishing.  Ex¬ 
pertise  in: 

Newspaper/magazine  operations,  fi¬ 
nancial  reporting  and  consolidations, 
budgeting/forecasting/analysis,  staffs  of 
50  plus  employees,  PC/mainframe  sys¬ 
tems  and  conversions,  all  account¬ 
ing/finance/administrative  functions 
which  also  include  HR,  bank  relations 
and  cash  management. 

A  seasoned  professional  with  superior 
management  skills.  No  cost  to  com¬ 
pany  for  relocation.  Impeccable  refer¬ 
ences.  Seeking  permanent  position. 
Would  consider  short/long  term  inter¬ 
im  consulting  assignment. 

Tom  Lonardo  (908)  424-0862 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CPA/MBA  with  extensive  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  inicuding  internal  auditor  for 
a  large  metropolitan  daily  and  co-own- 
er/Editor  and  Publisher  of  alternative 
bi-weekly  desires  financial  manage¬ 
ment  and/or  writing  opportunity  with 
daily.  Call  Kevin  Coleman  (509)  359- 
6634. 


OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LO? 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 

Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&Pi 


E&P's  Classifiecj  Section  is  where  you'ii  fined  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  seli  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  seii,  discover  new  employment 
opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  will  make  your 
newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  10 
pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to 
dote  classified  listings  every  week ! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To  place 
your  classified  ad  call  21 2 *675 *4380,  or  mail  it 
to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1  West  19th  St., 
New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX;  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 

- - -  YOUR  ADI 


E&P  Classified 

...the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Voice  Classifieds  Add  $25  per  insertion 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


UNE  ADS 

1  woek-$7.00  per  line 

2  weeks-S6. 1 5  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-SS.SS  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$4.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

I  week-$3.95  per  Hne 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  Kne.  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.55  per  Nne.  per  Issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertksn  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time.  $85;  2  to  5  times.  $80; 
6  to  12  times.  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65;  52  times.  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  ore  received. 


ComFXjny. 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature . 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUUTION  PROFESSIONAL  with 
13  years'  experience  with  t)oth  small 
and  metro  papers.  Sales  service 
promotions-management  budget 
control.  All  zones  considered.  (708) 
830-4978  or  (602)  990-7292. 


EXPERIENCED  alternate  delivery  and 
Circulation  professional  seeks  position 
with  longevity  in  southwest  or  northwest 
regions.  Box  5915,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


23-YEAR  JOURNALIST.  5  continents, 
all  phases  gathering/production  of 
news/features,  2  published  books. 
Chris  Segura  (318)  893-4268. 


A-1  CREDENTIALS — 3  major  chains 
20+  years.  (41).  Now  consultant/ 
broker,  ready  to  return;  Publisher, 
Manager,  equity  situation  ideal.  No 
relocation  cost.  Will  travel.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  (207)  856-7034. 


AMERICAN  JOURNALIST  specializing 
in  Benelux/Scandi  media,  music,  travel 
seeks  additional  assignments. 
Edmunds,  Utrechtsedwarsstraat  112, 
1017  WJ  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Tel: 
31.20.627.4417. 


BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeks  mid-sized  to  major  urban  or 
suburban.  Personable,  professional, 
leader,  motivator,  creative,  competi¬ 
tive,  budget-conscious.  Call  Chuck  at 
(914)  428-6111. 

BLIND  JOURNALISTS  - 15  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  Israeli/English  -  Language 
Daily  -  seeks  position  with  U.S.  paper. 
Contact  Lea  Levavi  -  (203)  371-1061. 

EDITOR,  20  years’  experience,  12  in 
management,  seeks  position  from  copy 
editor  to  managing  editor,  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily,  or  weekly  group. 

Box  5913,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  -  Hard-hitting, 
loves  to  target  locals.  Strong  editing, 
op-ed  skills,  too.  Call  (312)  944-4384. 


EXPERIENCED  UK  INVESTIGATIVE 
NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
SEEKS  WORK  IN  THE  US.  NEWSDESK 
AND  SU8BING  SKILLS  ALSO. 
RESPOND  TO:  Box  5922,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PREPARING  for  next  challenge:  Repor¬ 
ter  with  4  1/2  years’  daily  experience 
seeks  general  assignment  position  at 
50,(X)0  or  more  daily.  Let’s  chat,  (805) 
495-3208;  leave  message. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


FEATURES/ENTERTAINMENT  REPOR¬ 
TER,  enthusiastic,  versatile  L.A.  corres¬ 
pondent  for  prominent  weekly  maga¬ 
zine.  Ten  years  experience,  two  under 
hectic,  daily-deadline  conditions.  Look¬ 
ing  to  relocate  with  medium  or  large- 
city  daily  in  Zone  1,2,  5  or  9.  Call 
(310)  286-0792. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
2+  years  experience  covering  educa¬ 
tion,  the  environment  and  social  issues 
at  small  daily.  Looking  for  job  at  daily  ar 
weekly  in  Zone  5  college/mid-size  town. 
Will  relocate.  Respond  to  Box  5912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


“LINGUISTIC  PRIGI"  That’s  what  a 
fellow  copy  editor  once  called  me.  I  like 
to  think  of  myself  as  less  schoolmarm- 
ish  than  simply  a  good  editor  who  values 
the  written  word  and  believes  it  must  be 
superior  to  broadcast  ether.  I  want  to 
help  improve  your  copy  with  individual 
coaching  of  reporters  and  editors.  I  will 
consider  splitting  coaching  with  part- 
time  desk  duties.  Send  to  Box  5891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Send  your  box  replies  to 
Editor  &  Publisher 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 

Please  clearly  indicate  the  box 
number  you  wish  your  reply  to  be 
forwarded  to. 


SKILLED  EDITOR  seeks  management 
post  —  managing  or  news  editor,  editor¬ 
ial  chief.  Ethical,  hard-working.  Call 
(714)  487-9837. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR’S  position  sought  by 
experienced  editor/writer.  Will  relocate. 
(305)  891-2595. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  WORK  WANTED 

Experienced  maintenance/machinist/ 
pressman  is  seeking  work  in  double¬ 
width  printing:  15  years  experience 
with  background  in  Rockwell/Goss 
presses;  willing  to  relocate/  Please  write 
or  call  Todd  Votroubek,  810  Avenue  C, 
8illings,  MT  59102,  (406)  248-6115, 
or  message  number  (8(X))  927-2345, 
ext.  1240. 


,  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 


No.  of  Insertions: 


□  CLASSIFIED 


-  Amount  Enclosed:  $_ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Americans  lag  behind  in  international-intercultural  coverage 


By  George  E.  Padgett 

In  spite  of  a  rapidly  evolving  in¬ 
ternational  society,  American  media 
continue  largely  to  ignore  the  need  to 
educate  their  audiences  about  the  cul¬ 
tural  complexities  of  the  world. 

Newspapers  fill  their  pages  with 
endless  coverage  of  celebrity  rape  tri¬ 
als,  the  private  non-political  exploits 
of  political  candidates,  and  trite  fea¬ 
tures  about  overpaid  athletes  and  en¬ 
tertainers.  In  the  meantime,  most 
Americans  remain  uneducated  about 
issues  concerning  the  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  populate  the  world. 

Sure,  we  get  good  coverage  from 
Olympic  Village  in  whatever  coun¬ 
try,  and  massive  publicity  when  En¬ 
glish  royalty  marries,  philanders  or 
divorces. 

However,  what  do  Americans  know, 
for  example,  of  people  who  lived  be¬ 
hind  the  Berlin  Wall  for  all  of  those 
years?  What  do  we  know  of  those  mil¬ 
lions  of  residents  of  the  now-dissolved 
Soviet  Union  who  are  experiencing 
political  and  economic  freedoms  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives? 

While  many  fell  in  line  behind 
President  Bush’s  move  to  rid  Kuwait 
of  Iraq’s  military  presence,  what  do 
we  know  even  now  of  the  people  of 
Kuwait  or  Iraq  or  Saudi  Arabia? 

What  do  we  really  know  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  diversity  of  the  peoples  who  pop¬ 
ulate  the  world? 


(Padgett  is  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism/communications 
at  Elon  College  in  Elon,  N.C.) 
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Get  your  copy  of 

Adfkws 

-  Australia's  big  marketing,  advertising  and  me¬ 
dia  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  in¬ 
cisive  reporting  on  Australasian  events,  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  trends  which  could  help  or  affect 
your  business. 

- 

To:  Ad  News,  17-21  Bellevue  Street, 
Surry  Hills,  N.S.W.,  2010,  Australia 
Y  p  O  Please  send  me  AD  NEWS  for  one 
■  ^  ^  year  -  26  issues.  I  enclose  my 
bankdraft  in  Australian  currency  for  Aust.  $128. 

Name: _ 

Address: 


i  City - State _ Zipi 


As  a  teacher  in  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  which  attract  talented  interna¬ 
tional  students,  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  obvious  to  me  that  Amer¬ 
ican  students,  like  the  American 
public  in  general,  lag  behind  in  in¬ 
ternational-intercultural  intelligence/ 
learning.  Except  for  those  occasional 
students  who  are  majoring  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  discipline,  we  simply  are 
not  teaching  our  students  to  think  and 
interact  from  a  global  perspective. 

In  the  past  few  years  alone  I  have 
taught  Spanish,  Malaysian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Korean  students  in 
classes  as  diverse  as  Media  Law,  Re¬ 
porting  and  Magazine  Editing.  In  each 
instance  the  international  students 
were  more  aware  of  American  social, 
political  and  cultural  issues  than  their 


American  student  counterparts  were 
of  similar  issues  in  our  visitors’  home 
countries.  In  fact,  it  is  often  embar¬ 
rassing  how  little  American  students 
and  Americans  in  general  know  of 
other  nations. 

Too  many  Americans  still  view 
the  Japanese  as  international  rene¬ 
gades  who  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  or 
as  economic  bullies  out  to  rule  the 
world.  As  well,  far  too  many  people 
remain  geographically  illiterate.  I 
recently  heard  a  news  quiz  contes¬ 
tant  on  a  local  radio  talk  show  iden¬ 
tify  Colombia  as  being  “somewhere 
in  Africa.” 

While  our  nation’ s  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  taking  the  rap 
for  the  lack  of  basic  knowledge, 
higher  education  and  the  media  de¬ 
serve  much  of  the  blame  for  our  cul¬ 
tural  ignorance. 

International  tourism  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Business  is  routinely  con¬ 
ducted  on  an  international  rather  than 
national  basis.  We  are  on  the  brink  of 
becoming  an  international  society. 
Yet  as  we  approach  the  development 
of  that  world  community,  a  former 
director  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  recently 
claimed  that  “Most  Americans  are 
completely  ignorant  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 


Why  does  this  information  gap  ex¬ 
ist?  One  explanation  is  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  media  give  their  readers  what 
they  want  and  that  does  not  include 
international  news  and  features.  For¬ 
mer  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  president  Paul  Davis  wrote  in  a 
1989  Quill  column:  “It  is  acceptable 
to  believe  that  news  executives  are 
rightly  discerning  the  appetites  of 
their  audience.  There  is  interest  in  a 
major  breaking  international  story, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  argue  that 
the  big  bucks  it  takes  to  cover  the 
world  would  ever  be  worth  it  in  this 
bottom-line  news  era.” 

He  concluded  that  “It  is  as  if  the 
end  of  Vietnam  War  coverage  li¬ 
censed  us  to  retreat  into  our  national 
cocoon,  only  to  emerge  from  time  to 


time  when  there  was  a  world  disaster 
or  sextuplets  in  Spain.” 

The  bottom  line  that  Davis  referred 
to  probably  had  more  to  do  with  me¬ 
dia’s  lack  of  coverage  than  it  did  with 
any  realistic  assessment  of  interest. 
The  news  hole  for  international  news, 
according  to  Davis,  is  shrinking. 
“Networks  have  cut  back  on  foreign 
bureaus,  wire  services  have  reduced 
foreign  staffing,  many  world-class 
newspapers  have  shrunk  their  distant 
staffs,  and  there  is  little  complaint 
from  the  viewers  and  readers.” 

Yet  it  is  difficult  to  complain  of 
the  curtailment  or  even  loss  of  that 
which  was  at  best  mediocre  all  along. 
International  coverage  has  always 
emphasized  war,  disaster,  and  polit¬ 
ical  upheaval,  and,  while  that  cover¬ 
age  is  important,  it  does  not  provide 
a  realistic  picture  of  world  society. 

It  tells  us  nothing  of  the  people  of 
India,  of  their  culture,  their  beliefs, 
values  and  religion.  It  tells  us  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  Soviet  people  who  lived 
under  Communist  rule — what  they 
think,  how  they  feel,  their  hopes  and 
dreams  as  their  home  country  strug¬ 
gles  to  adapt  to  monumental  change. 

I  believe  American  media  audi¬ 
ences  want  to  know  more  about  peo¬ 
ple  and  of  other  cultures:  Whom  do 
(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  33) 


Newspapers  fill  their  pages  with  endless  coverage 
of  celebrity  rape  trials,  the  private  non-political  exploits 
of  political  candidates,  and  trite  features  about 
overpaid  athletes  and  entertainers. 
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Newspapers  and  Retailers: 

Partners  in  Profits  is  a  special  section  focusing 
on  what  newspapers  are  doing  right  with  their 
best  advertisers.  With  business  conditions  as 
difficult  as  at  any  time  in  recent  memory,  news¬ 
papers  and  retailers  are  working  together  more 
closely.  Newspapers  are  listening  to  retailers, 
developing  niche  products,  creating  value  added 
opportunities  like  data  bases,  frequent  reader 
clubs,  zoning  by  zip  codes,  co-sponsoring 
promotional  events  and  doing  whatever  they 
can  to  help  build  traffic  and  sales. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  take  a 

close  look  at  retailing  trends,  the  challenges  of 
in-store  media  and  sales  promotion  and  how 
America's  largest  retailer,  Wal-Mart,  truly 
perceives  newspapers. 


You  WILL  BE  PRESENTED  with  case 
histories  from  prominent  retailers  on  how  they 
successfully  use  their  local  newspapers.  The  names 
will  be  familiar  and  the  perspective  the  retailers 
bring  to  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher  will  be 
valuable  to  your  newspaper.  This  section  will  be 
positive,  perceptive,  and  provocative. 


By  placing  your  ad  in  this  special 

section,  you  will  be  showing  dedication  to  both 
retailers  and  the  newspaper  industry.  As  an 
added  bonus,  a  mailing  to  over  2,000  members  of 
the  Retail  Advertising  and  Marketing  Association 
will  be  made.  Plus  any  ad  that  appears  in  this 
special  section  can  be  picked-up  and  run  in  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  for  only 
$200,  regardless  of  the  size  of  your  ad.  So  don't 
delay,  call  today  and  reserve  your  space. 


Publication  Date:  Sept.  12th 
Closing  Deadlines:  Space:  Sept.  1st  Copy:  Sept.  3rd 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011  tel:  21 2  •675*  4380 

Sales  Offices 


New  York 
212.675*4380 


Chicago 

312.641.0041 


New  Orleans 
504  *  386  *  9673 


Los  Angeles 
213.382  *  6346 


San  Francisco 
415*421.7950 


here  is  a  major  daily  newspaper  in  Illinois  with  a  high  level  of 
household  penetration  in  a  stable,  affluent  and  well  educated  market  that  is 
located  in  the  hub  of  an  1 1 -county  retail  trade  zone... 

and  ifs  not  in  Chicago! 

When  you  need  to  reach  Central  Illinois,  we've  got  you  covered. 

^tatejournal-l^giste]^ 

One  Copley  Plaza  •  Post  Office  Box  219  •  Springfield,  Illinois  62705-0219 
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